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ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
WORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 



BEREAVEMENT. 



" T T THAT ! crying, Miss Ruth? .O, that will 
V V never do. You'll make yourself down 
sick, if you take on this way. I thought you were 
gone nicely to sleep ; and here you are sobbing 
away, enough to keep your head aching all night. 
You mustn't do so, child. Here, take your hand- 
kerchief, and wipe all those big tears away, and 
mind you don't let any more come. I know you 
feel bad ; and so do I, that was no kin to her. 
But folks mustn't give way to their feelings; 
and she'd tell you so herself if she could speak. 
Now try not to cry any more — please, Miss 
Ruth ! " 

The speaker was a tall, middle-aged woman, 
with a kindly, plain-featured face, and looking 
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> I ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS* 

liite an upper servant, or an invalid's nurse. She 
came up to the bedside as she spoke, and stood 
looking with an expression of pity and affection 
upon the flu{d:cd and tear-stained face which lay 
half hidden among the pillows. Her own eyes 
were red with weeping, and something in her 
voice showed that she her^lf had a share in the 
trouble, whatever it was, that distressed her 
young charge. 

The little .girl turned hei face towards her as 
she spoke, and sobbed afresh. 

" O, Martha," she said, pregently, in broken, 
excited tones, " how can I sleep, when I think 
of auntie, dear, dear auntie, lying in that cold, 
dark grave, and I here in a comfortable bed, all 
vyarm and soft ! And to think I shall never see 
her again — never, never ! And she was so good 
to me, and I loved her so! O, Martha, what 
shall I ever do without her? How can I stop 
crying ? " 

And the bitter weepmg broke out afresh. 

Martlia sat down on the edge of tlie bed, and 
took the little, hot, quivering hands in hers. 

" It isn't like you to talk so. Miss Ruth," she 
said, trying to speak in a chiding tone, but her 
own eyes filling in spite of herself. "You know 
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BEREAVEMENT. II 

it IS only your auntie's body that is lying there — 
her poor, sick, suffering body, that hasn't been 
out of pain for many a long year till now. You 
wouldn't have her back again, to begin all that 
suffering over again — would you ? And you know 
her soul is safe and happy in heaven ; for if ever 
there was a good Christian, she was one ; and 
you will see her again there if you remember all 
she taught you day by day. You'll see her as 
you've never seen her in this world — strong, and 
well, and happy, with no more pain, and no 
more tears ; you ought to be glad to think of her 
so — oughtn't you, Miss Ruth ? " 

Ruth took the handkerchief which the woman 
had brought her, and tried to check her swift- 
flowing tears. 

"I suppose I ought, Martha," she said, making 
a great effort to speak steadily. " And I am 
glad for her, Martha ; I know she's happier there 
than here. But I can't help being sorry for my- 
self — I miss her so all the time ! It .seems so 
strange to go to bed without our talk and read- 
ing, and without our good night kiss. These 
three nights, Martha, I have had no kiss I For 
last night and the night before she could not kiss 
me back : her lips were cold, and never moved 
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12 ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS. 

when I went to her where she lay so still and 
white. To-night I couldn't do even that ! " 

Again came the uncontrollable sobs, and the 
small hands were clasped in anguish over the 
quivering face. Martha got up, with a sudden 
impulse, and, bending down over the bed, pressed 
her lips again and again upon brow, and cheeks, 
and hair. 

" Poor little dear I " she said, with a voice full 
of pity ; "Martha will give you as many kisses as 
you want, and will stay close by you all night 
It's a tender little heart you've got, and I hope 
them you're going to will be tender to it. Only 
try to stop crying now ; I'm so afraid you'll give 
yourself a right down sick headache ! and then 
how can you bear the journey to-morrow? 
Think, in two days you'll be at home ! Come, 
that ought to make you feel glad. Miss Ruth ; it's 
nigh three years since you saw any of your real 
own folks. Tell me about 'em again. How 
many children did you say your mother had ? A 
good big family, I know." 

The kind-hearted plan succeeded. The young 
girl's mind was diverted a while from her grief, 
and she answered, almost brightly, — 

" O, Martha, how forgetful you are ! I've told 
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you SO often. There's nine of us : my big broth- 
er Philip, — he's almost a man, at college, you 
know, — and Julia, and Rob,* — he's only a year 
older than myself. O, what fun we used to have 
together ! " 

"Yes, and you'll have nice times together 
again ; you see if you don't, Miss Ruth," said 
Martha, cheerily. " Mind you write, and tell me 
how happy you are, after you get all settled at 
home." 

The shadow fell across Ruth's face again. 
" O, I'm afraid it will seem strange to me now ; 
many's the time I shall be homesick for this dear 
little house, and auntie, and you, Martha." 

" But you didn't tell me nine names, I'm sure," 
said Martha, hastily, fearing anotlier shower. 

" O, no ! Well, Madeline and Kitty come 
next, and little Pinkie, who was the baby when I 
came away. But there are two other babies 
since then, Martha! Archie, and little The! 
Only think — isn't it fiinny to have two little 
brothers that I've never seen ? " 

" And what a delight it will be to see them so 
soon ! and your father, and mother, and all ! " 
said Martha, cheerfully. " Dear me ! what a 
meeting there'll bel I should like to be there 
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myself; but there's my own old mother I haven't 
seen these three years, and my sister, and her 
little boy. I must keep on straight up to old 
Connecticut; but I shall see you safe in your 
father's hands first. And now you'd better try 
and go to sleep, my dear. Think about home, 
and meeting your friends, and it will bring you 
good dreams. I'm going to make up a bed for 
myself right here near you, so you won't feel 
lonesome all night. Now kiss me, dear, and go 
to sleep." 

Ruth put up her lips, gratefully, and then 
turned over and closed her eyes. The serving 
woman busied herself in preparing for bed, and 
all was quiet for a while. 

Presently, when she had thought the poor 
child asleep at last, there came a voice from 
among the pillows, with the sound of tears in 
it again. 

"Martha!" 

" Well, Miss Ruth." 

" I am glad aunt Emily was sick, and is laid 
here, instead of away up in Connecticut, or even 
at home." 

"Why, Miss Ruth?" 

" Because the spring time comes so early here, 
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and there's hardly^ ever any snow. The violets 
will be growing all around her before long. She 
loved violets best of all the flowers, you know, 
Martha." 

" Yes, Miss Ruth, I know. And now go to 
sleep." 

So Ruth was silent again. There was a long, 
heaving sigh, a little, smothered sob, and then 
quiet and even breathing. She was asleep at 
last 
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1 6 ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS. 



CHAPTER 11. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



WHILE the poor child lies there so still, 
the tear-stained lashes dropping soft shad- 
ows on the small, pale face, which at length is 
hushed in repose, I shall tell you something about 
her, and why she is so far from her own people, 
alone in her sorrow. 

Ruth Lorrimer's father and mother lived on a 
plantation in Virginia, and Ruth had been with 
them always until the close of her tenth year. 
About that time a half sister of Mr. Lorrimer, 
whose home was among her mother's relatives in 
New England, and who had been for many years 
in ill health, made a visit to her brother. Her 
lungs, always delicate, had become seriously 
affected, and it was feared that the attack would 
end in confirmed consumption. 

As the cold days of winter drew near, her 
physician told her that her only chance for res- 
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toration to health lay in her leaving her bleak 
northern home, and seeking some milder clime, 
whose genial suns and balmy airs might infuse 
new strength into her feeble frame. 

Life is sweet; and, hard as it was for Miss 
Loirimer to leave her dear New England home, 
there was nothing to do but follow the physi- 
cian's advice. It was decided that the invalid 
should pass the winter in Florida — beautiful, 
health-giving Florida, the sunny land of flowers ; 
and a suitable person to be intrusted with the 
care of the sick lady was at once engaged to ac- 
company her. For she had no relative, and no 
near friend, whose circumstances would permit 
them to leave their own families to share her 
exile. 

It was on her way to the distant South that 
Miss Lorrimer stopped to make a brief, perhaps 
a last, visit at the home of her brother. She 
passed a week in the midst of his Targe family, 
where all was youth, and health, and happy 
bustling life, so unlike her lonely suffering ex- 
istence ; and she longed to carry some of the 
brightness away with her when she departed. 

She had formed a special affection for her 
second niece, little Ruth, a quiet, sedate child, 

2 
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with the gentlest voice and manner of them all, 
and withal the warmest heart, as it seemed to 
her ; and a day or two before she was to take 
her final leave, she startled her brother by beg- 
ging from him the gift of his child. 

"I think she will be willing to come," she 
said, pleadingly. " I know she loves me ; and 
I have been fond of her, you know, ever since 
she was a baby. I was here when she was born, 
and she has always seemed mine, though I have 
seen so little of her lately. I have no one of my 
right own^ you know — let me have Ruth ! Her 
mother has so many besides, she can easily spare 
one. I will be a mother to her during whatever 
short remnant of life may be left to me, and at 
my death all I have shall be hers. Will you 
give me the child.?" 

It was a startling and unexpected proposal, 
and the whole household was thrown into com- 
motion by its announcement. Mrs. Lorrimer 
refused, rather indignantly at first, to part with 
even one of her numerous brood. Rob declared 
he couldn't and wouldn't spare his favorite sister 
and boon companion. Julia pouted, and felt her- 
self aggrieved at not having had the first invita- 
tion, being the oldest ; though she protested that 
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nothing would induce her to go so far away, to 
live all alone with nobody but a sick aunt! 
Madeline's principal idea in the matter seemed 
to be that if Ruth went, she could have a room 
to herself, and all the drawers in the bureau ; 
and Kitty and Pinkie were too young to have 
much opinion either way. 

The child herself was struck with amazement 
and bewilderment at the unheard-of thought of 
leaving the home nest, and crept close up to her 
father's side, as if for shelter, when the plan was 
first proposed. But, for all that, she loved her 
kind aunt dearly ; and, when she saw how sor- 
rowful Miss Lorrimer looked, and heard her talk 
so sadly about her hard fate, to be alone in a 
strange land, far from all who loved her, sick 
among strangers, the little girl's great gray eyes 
grew soft with the pity that filled her heart ; and 
she hid her face upon her father's shoulder, and 
sobbed out, — 

"Poor aunt Emily! If you can spare me, 
papa, and mamma says I may ! " 

Promises of birds and flowers innumerable, 
fairy-land talk of oranges and lemons growing 
in the open air, of a summer that never faded 
into winter, of blossoming forests, and countless 
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shells on the sea-shore, made the consent which 
had sprung from Ruth's tender little heart cheer- 
ful as well as compassionate ; and now it only 
remained for the parents to decide. 

They reconsidered the matter. 

" It cannot be for more than a year or so," 
said Ruth's father to her mother, looking sadly 
at his sister's hollow cheeks and wasted form. 
" It seems almost cruel to deny Emily the com- 
fort she craves for her last days; and I know 
she will do well by the child. If Ruth is will- 
ing to go, we won't say no. They'll be back 
in the spring, you know, and poor Emily will 
hardly go to Florida another winter." 

So it was decided at last ; and in a few days 
little Ruth said good by, witli smiles breaking 
through her tears, to her father and mother, her 
brothers and sisters, and her childhood's home, 
and set off with her new mother to seek a new 
home in a new land. 

Only for the winter, they thought at first ; but 
the climate proved so beneficial to Miss Lorri- 
mer, she found herself suffering so much less 
than for years past, and the little family had set- 
tled themselves so comfortably in their pretty, 
orange-shaded cottage, that when tiie spring 
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came she could not make herself willing to 
leave the new home, already growing so dear, 
and undertake another long journey. 

They staid on there during the summer and 
the winter ; and each season, as it passed, found 
them more and more attached to the lovely land 
of flowers. It was quite as hard to think of 
leaving, when spring came again, as before ; and 
when the next came, there was still no thought 
of returning to the chilly North, which, dear as 
it was to the invalid's heart, was yet no home for 
her feeble frame. 

Ruth's parents had grown gradually accus- 
tomed to her absence, knowing that she was 
happy, and well cared for, and that now it would 
be absolute cruelty to rob her aunt of her great- 
est comfort. 

So the child lived on for three quiet, pleasant 
years; and, though she never forgot her own 
home and the dear ones there, she grew by and 
by to feel as though she belonged to her aunt 
Emily, and to give her a daughter's real love. 
This love was the sunshine of the invalid's life : 
a lonely woman, early acquainted with sorrow, 
she had nothing in the world so dear to her as 
this child ; the care of her education and the en- 
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joyment of her companionship were the chief 
interest and pleasure of her life. 

A very quiet life it was which these two led 
together, with the faithful Martha, in their pleas- 
ant southern home. They had taken rooms, the 
airiest and sunniest imaginable, in a lodging- 
house intended especially for invalids, near one 
of the medicinal springs for which Florida is 
famous. The loveliest scenery surrounded them ; 
forests of stately evergreens in the distance, 
green lawns, shaded with the magnolia and the 
bay, nearer at hand, and everywhere the most 
lavish wealth of flowers, and countless bands of 
bright-plumiaged birds. Ruth never tired of the 
long rambles in the lovely afternoons when her 
aunt took her " resting-sleep ; " and the morn- 
ings were equally pleasant, spent in Miss Lor- 
rirtier's cheerful room, and filled up with varied 
occupations — lessons, drawing, needlework, and 
homely chat. 

Miss Lorrimer was a refined and intellectual 
woman, and an earnest Christian ; so that noth- 
ing was omitted in Ruth's education which 
should help her to become both wise and good ; 
there was no lack, either, of companionship suited 
to her age, for there were other children in the 
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house, and Ruth was a favorite with them all. 
So the child grew up to maidenhood, happy in 
loving and being beloved ; full of all sweet, girl- 
ish graces, and knowing little, very little, of the 
evil that is in the world. 

But the end came, as we have seen, to tliis 
simple, happy life. A violent cold put a sudden 
check to the hope of recovery for Miss Lorrimer. 
A few days of great suffering, of terrible anxiety, 
and all was over. Ruth had lost a guide, a 
teacher, a very mother-friend. 

Shut away from sight under the southern sod, 
already greening anew with the coming spring- 
time, were the patient eyes, the gentle lips, that 
ever had looks and words of love for her. No 
more sweet lessons, no more fond smiles and 
tender kisses, should she ever have from them. 
The old life was ended like a book that has been 
read ; we shall see what influence it had over the 
new one now to be begun. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HOME AGAIN. 



A FAMOUS fire, a regular southern fire, 
built of mammoth oak logs, and kindled 
with juicy pine-wood knots, was blazing away 
with right good will upon the hearth of the 
family room in an old-fashioned Virginia country- 
house. The lamps were not yet lighted, but the 
evening dusk was almost put to flight by the 
ruddy radiance from the vast fireplace. A great 
bed of coals burned steadily, with an intense 
crimson glow ; but the gay red and yellow flames 
danced merrily up and down, touching with 
bright spots here and there the heavy, dark fur- 
niture ; tinging with a rosy hue the faces of the 
several groups scattered through the room, and 
making great, grotesque, flickering shadows on 
ceiling and wall. 

Half sitting, half lying, upon the rug in front 
of the hearth were two children — a boy of 
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three, a little girl of five — watching with amused 
faces the strange huge shapes as they danced to 
and fro, now here, now there. 

" They look like the great big ginants in the 
story Rob told us — don't they, Pinkie?" said 
the little boy. 

"See, their faces go just so ! " and the little 
fellow stretched his mouth wide, showing two 
rows of the cunningest white teeth, and screwed 
up his biright, saucy eyes, till nothing could be 
seen but bunches of curling dark lashes. 

" Giants^ you mean ! " responded his sister, in 
a slightly scornful tone, tossing back her long, 
yellow ringlets, and putting up a tiny white hand 
to screen the cheek whose roses the heat was 
fast turning to carnations. " Archie, won't you 
ever stop talking like a baby ? And don't stretch 
your mouth so wide ! It'll g'row so if you don't 
take care ; and large moutlis are awful ugly — 
Julia says so. Mine ain't as big as yours now ! 
Stop squinching up your eyes, too, Archie; 
Mind me now, when I speak to you ! I'm the 
oldest ! " 

" O, dear ! " put in another voice, in a ridi- 
culing tone. " What airs we do put on ! And 
squinchl that's an elegant expression now for 
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such a superfine young lady as you, Miss Pinky- 
jinky ! When the motes in Archie's eyes trouble 
you so much, why don't you set about picking 
out some of the beams in your own, eh ? You 
know you've got very beaming eyes. Pinkie ! " 

The boy who uttered this speech was a half- 
grown lad, who occupied the other end of the 
hearth-rug ; lying stretched, thrown at full length, 
with his head propped upoh his hand, and the 
firelight dancing over the pages of his open book. 
He laughed as he ceased speaking — a good- 
natured, hearty laugh, at his own would-be wit ; 
but his littie sister did not appreciate the joke, 
if joke there were. She pouted her pretty lip, 
and answered, peevishly, — 

" I wish you'd keep on reading, Rob, and let 
me alone. You're always teasing me." 

" Bah, baby ! " rejoined the. boy, making up a 
face of disgust. " Do you know. Pinkie, you 
get more finicky and affected every day of your 
life?" 

" If she doesn't, it is not for lack of your tell- 
ing her so, Rob ! " interposed another speaker — - 
a fair, graceful, haughty-looking girl, who had 
hitherto sat idly rocking to and fro in a low- 
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cushioned chair, shading her eyes from the fire 
with her delicate hand. 

" It seems to me it is your greatest pleasure 
to tease that poor child. I wish you'd please 
never interfere with her ; remember, mamma has 
given her into my charge, and I'll reprove her 
when it is necessary. Great rough boys have 
no idea how to speak to such tender little things 
as she — " 

" And you ! " interrupted the boy, in a mock- 
ing tone. " O, but you're a precious pair of wax 
dolls together ! How glad I am dear old Ruth 
is coming home ! " 

" You are welcome to her, and she to you ! " 
rejoined his sister, sharply. " And now go on 
with your reading, please; I don't choose to 
quarrel with you, Rob." 

Rob shrugged his shoulders up to his ears in 
a very significant gesture, but disdained to make 
further reply ; and his sister Julia went on rock- 
ing, and shading her eyes from the fire, in a 
sullen silence. 

Strange and discreditable to her sisterly affec- 
tion as it may seem, she had no feeling of pleas- 
ure in the arrival now hourly anticipated. There 
were quite enough of them at home already, she 
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thought; quite enough, now that the war had 
made times so hard, and it was so difficult to 
coax from papa even half as many new dresses 
and bonnets as one wanted. Such a flock of 
children were bad enough, but Ruth was no 
longer exactly a child : she was nearly fourteen 
years old, and would be beginning to think of 
sharing the young-lady privileges hitherto ex- 
clusively her own. She would be wanting to 
sit in the parlor when there was company, and 
to make visits with her mother and herself; 
would be always interfering with her practice- 
hours, and perhaps claim an equal share in the 
one lady's riding-horse the place afforded. 

Then she would doubtless be full of prim, old- 
womanish notions, from having lived so long 
with an invalid ; and, even if aunt Emily had 
left her money, so that she would 'not infringe 
upon her supplies, still it would be exceedingly 
disagreeable to have a younger sister quite in^ 
dependent, when she herself had to ask even 
for a new pair of gloves or boots ; and there 
was no doubt but that the little spoiled thing 
would put on all the airs of an heiress ! 

Altogether, Julia thought, it would have been 
quite as agreeable if aunt Emily had found it 
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convenient to live a little longer; and, for her 
part, she was not going to make any fuss over 
the new arrival! 

So she sat in her low chair, and rocked slow- 
ly to and fro, screening her eyes from the fire, 
and pondering anything but pleasant or sisterly 
thoughts. 

Meanwliile, another group was gatliered on 
the other side of the room ; standing in the deep 
window recess, half hidden by the heavy fall 
of the curtain, with their noses flattened against 
the panes, and their eyes straining out into the 
darkness to catch the first .glimpse of the ex- 
pected carriage. They were two little girls of 
about nine and eleven years : one a dumpy little 
figure, with a head of kinky, carroty curls, a 
pert nose, a fair, freckled, rosy face, and a pair 
of saucy blue eyes. The other was taller, and 
quite thin, with an angular face, great green 
eyes, and a wide, irregular mouth. Both of 
them wore an eager but rather defiant look, 
and they watched the road, with its tall pop- 
lars tossing in the wind, with silent expec- 
tancy. 

Presently the younger child, weary of tlie long 
watching, broke out impatiently, — 
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" Dear me ! I do wish tliey would hurry, and 
come along ! I do want to see her so much — 
it seems as if I can't wait ! " 

" I'm in no such hurry," replied the elder girl, 
in a cold, sullen voice. " There's enough people 
already who think they can order me around, be- 
cause they happen to be a little older. It isn't 
age always that makes people fit to be obeyed ! 
But I promise you I shan't let this one take on 
any airs with me ! " 

" Nor I, either ! " rejoined Kitty, as prompt 
as a paroquet. " I'm nearly nine years old, 
and I'm not going to mind anybody but papa 
and mamma, and may be Philip, when he comes 
back from college. Julia tries to make me, but 
I don't! Now, Rob, he always asks me to 
do things. I think Rob is just right — don't you, 
Maddie?" 

" No ; he says I'm cross, and sulky, and old- 
maidish, just because I'm not always chatter- 
ing and giggling like you ; and because I don't 
let you children keep my room all higgledy- 
piggledy." 

" I tliank you, I don't chatter and giggle all 
tlie time ! " cried Kitty, in a mortified tone. 
" And you know you are pretty cross and woman* 
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ful^ sometimes, Maddie, when you lecture me 
about losing tilings. Well, I don't care; I 
like Rob, and Rob likes me, and I don't mean 
to let Ruth take him away from me ; tliat's cer- 
tain! But I wish she'd come along, all the 
same ! " 

"Stop your noise a minute — can't you?" inter- 
rupted her sister, sharply. " I believe I hear 
wheels ; yes, there comes the carriage now, just 
tlirough the middle gate." 

" O, is it ? " cried Kitty, nearly pushing her 
little tumed-up nose through the window pane 
in her eagerness, and peering out into the fast- 
gathering darkness. " Dear me, Maddie, what 
sharp eyes you have got ! I can't see a thing — 
are you sure it's the carriage ? " 

" If you could only hold your tongue a min- 
ute, you'd hear ! " rejoined Maddie, incisively. 
" There I are you deaf as well as blind ? " 

" O, no, no ! " cried Kitty, too excited to 
be offended. " I hear it now, and see it too. 
O, Rob ! Julia ! everybody ! " she continued, 
bursting out into the middle of the room, in 
a wild flutter of eagerness. " They are coming 
— they are here ! Run I let us meet them on the 
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porch. Come, Pinkie; come, Archie! I'll get 
the first kiss ; see if I don't ! " 

And she bounced out as vehemently as she 
had bounced in. 

" If you don't shoot yourself quite out of 
sight in the first place, you little pop-gun ! " 
said Rob, springing up himself, with great 
alacrity, however, and making quick time with 
his long legs to the door. Archie and Pinkie 
ran after him, full of childish curiosity, but Mad- 
die did not leave her retreat in the window re- 
cess, and Julia went on rocking with a more 
unlovely expression than ever on her otherwise 
pretty face. 

Meanwhile the curricle, with the spirited little 
horse which Mr. Lorrimer always liked to drive 
himself, dashed briskly up the broad carriage- 
drive, and drew up before the piazza steps; 
and the next minute Rob was helping his father 
to lift out what seemed to be a littie black bundle, 
and set it on its feet in the hall. 

Once there, it found voice and motion. " O, 
you dear old Rob ! " it said, tugging vehemently 
to rid itself of its multitudinous dark wraps. . 
'* Now I can kiss you, at last ; only you're grown 
so big, I shall have to stand on tiptoe ! And 
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here's Kitty, and the Httle ones — O, how glad 
I am to see you ! But where are the others — 
where is my mother? O, papa, you didn't 
tell me — is anything the matter ? O, where 
is mamma ? '* and Ruth looked round wildly, in 
sudden terror of some new calamity. 

For a moment no one answered. Mr. Lorri- 
miM-, having himself but just arrived, knew no 
more than Ruth did where his wife was. Rob 
had disappeared to see after the luggage, and 
Kitty and the children stood staring silently 
at the slender little figure which had sudden- 
ly dropped down among tliem, struck mute 
by the sight of the unaccustomed sable suit 
it wore. 

Kitty soon found her tongue, however, — it 
rarely left her for more than a minute, — and an- 
swered, flippantly, — 

"Anything the matter? No, of course not; 
only, you know, mamma is never quite ready 
for anything. Here she comes now, though I " 

Ruth turned, eagerly, and stood face to face 
with a small, pale lady, who was hurriedly de- 
scending the stairs. 

" My dear Ruth — I am so glad* to see you ! " 
she said, in a sort of fluttered way. " The 
3 
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baby — but how are you, my dear ? Almost 
frozen ? Do, children, get out of the way, and 
let your sister go in to the fire I " 

But Ruth did not stir; the child had found 
its mother, and her littie heart was overflowing. 

" Dear, dear, dear mother ! My own, own 
mother ! " 

This was all she could say; and she said it 
over and over again, clinging to Mrs. Lorrimer 
as though she were half afraid of being sep- 
arated from her again, and covering her face, 
her hands, and even her dress, with passionate, 
tearful kisses. 

" There, there ! my dear child," said the 
lady, presently, in a fluttered tone, a little em- 
barrassed by an effusion of affection, such as 
she was not at all accustomed to from her 
children generally. " That will do for this 
time, won't it? though, I'm sure, I'm just as 
glad as can be to have you home again, and 
find you haven't forgotten your own mother. 
I was half afraid you • might ! Come, now, into 
the sitting-room, and take off* your wraps and 
get warm." 

Ruth unwound her a,rms from her moth- 
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ei^s neck, with a strange, chilled feeling, and 
almost ashamed of the emotion to which she 
had given way. 

" Where are Julia, and Maddie, and the rest 
of them ? " she asked, timidly, looking round 
for the absent ones. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OLD AND NEW. 



" C^ THEY are in there/' exclaimed Kittie,. 

V^, who had been dying to get in a word, 
pushing ahead to open the sitting-room door. 
*' But they don't want to see you, Ruth, and that's 
why they don't come out. Julia's a fine young 
lady now, you know, and she don't like so many 
children round the house; and Maddie thinks 
you'll want to order us around, but you're not to, 
you know, because — " 

" Stop that impertinent little tongue of yours 
in an instant ! " thundered Mr. Lorrimer, in a 
terrible tone, which made the little chatterbox 
shrink back abashed. *' Don't mind what she 
says, my child; she must always be talking, 
whether she speaks sense or not. Come, we'll 
find your sisters." 

He held out his hand to Ruth, and she put her 
little, cold fingers in it, and walked along the hall 
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with him, the rest following. But the brightness 
was all gone out of the little pale face now ; her 
eyes were wet, and her lips quivered. Could it 
be possibly true that her own sisters had no wel- 
come for her — so long absent — so lonely and 
homesick ? 

It seemed even so, for Julia scarcely rose from 
her rocking-chair; and the kiss was very light 
which she dropped upon the wistful young face, 
uplifted so timidly to hers. She ran her eye h^ls- 
tily over the slender, black-robed figure, from 
head to foot, and felt relieved to find nothing in 
the pale, irregular features, and unformed shape, 
to disturb her jealous vanity. She said, coolly, 
" How odd it seems for one of us to wear 
mourning, and not the rest!'' And that was 
all. She resumed her seat, her rocking, and her 
screen. 

Ruth turned away, heart-sick, from her older 
sister, and met Maddie's cold, suspicious glance 
fixed upon her. The girl advanced reluctantly, as 
she saw that she was observed, and held out her 
hand without ofl^ering a warmer salute. But 
Ruth choked resolutely back the bitter feeling 
which came swelling up in her tliroat, and say 
ing, gently, " I am glad to see you again* 
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Maddie," bent forward, and put her lips to hers. 

" May I see the baby now, please? " she asked, 
still struggling to keep voice and face quiet ;' and 
Kitty sprang forward to take her up stairs. 

Mrs. Lorrimer rose hesitatingly, and said, in 
that little fluttered way which struck Ruth so 
oddly, — 

" ril go and bring him down, I guess, Ruth, 
dear. Vm sure you're tired enough, without run- 
ning up and down stairs. You just sit still, and 
I'll fetch him." 

Ruth drew back, not knowing what to do, 
and wondering tliat neither Julia nor Maddie of- 
fered to go ; and Kitty put in, in her quick little 
way,— 

" Now, mother, what if his face is dirty, and 
the nursery all littered up? Ruth isn't an old 
maid, like Maddie, I know. Let me take her up 
stairs." 

"Kitty!" broke in Maddie, quite furious at 
this disrespectful allusion ; and Mr. Lorrimer 
laughed outright. 

" O, Kitty, you're irrepressible ! " he said, try- 
ing hard to speak severely. " But what she says 
has some sense in it for once," he added, turning 
to his wife. " Don't make a stranger of Ruth 
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here in her own home. I dare say she'll be 
twice as happy, if we just treat her as one of 
ourselves, and let her take things as she finds 
'em. What say, little daughter?*' And he 
touched her cheek with a playful caress. 

Ruth caught his hand in hers, and kept it 
pressed to her face ; she could not trust herself 
to speak, and Kitty instantly improved the op- 
portunity. 

" Come along, then," she said, pulling at Ruth's 
dress ; " mother don't mind ; " and she dragged 
her off before Mrs. Lorrimer could make any 
further objection. 

Pinkie and Archie ran after tliem, and Mr. 
Lorrimer called out, " Bring tlie baby down 
with you, and let's see how he takes to his new 
sister." 

So they went off to the nursery, and Ruth felt 
a flood of sweet old recollections rush over her, 
as she ran up the low broad oaken staircase, 
down whose wide balusters she had so often 
slidden, urged on by h^ madcap brother Rob, 
and entered the queer-shaped, slanting-roofed 
room, which had been tlie scene of so many 
childish frolics. 

"O, the dear old nursery! How natural it 
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looks ! " she exclaimed, as she crossed the well- 
remembered threshold. " The same carpet, and 
sofa, and everything ; and, O, Kitty, I do believe 
that's the very little red chair I used to sit and 
rock my doll to sleep in ! " 

*' Yes ; but it's mine now," said Pinkie, has- 
tening to seat herself in it at once. " You know 
you went away and left things, Ruth, and of 
course you can*t have 'em back again just be- 
cause somebody went and died." 

Rutii looked at her little sister in piteous 
amaze. 

*' Even that child ! " she thought, and the great 
tears rushed to her eyes ; but Kitty had by that 
time fetched the baby from a little inner room, 
where his nurse was hastily dabbing his face 
with a wet towel. 

" Here he is — isn't he cunning?" she cried out, 
coming along, tottering under his weight. " Go 
to Ruth, Thetie, and be a good boy now ; don't 
let your sister see you cry ! " And she plunged 
him down in Ruth's arms, puffing and blowing 
with the effort and her excitement. 

Ruth had not had a baby in her lap but once 
or twice in years. She held this one now as if 
she were afraid he would go to pieces in her 
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arms, golid little fellow though he was, and gazed 
on him in an ecstasy. 

" My little brother ! " she said ; " my little baby 
brother ! " And then she gazed on him again, 
and gazed, but never dared venture to kiss him. 

The child stared back at her witli wide, sol- 
emn eyes, and Kitty burst out laughing. 

" Isn't he funny ? " said she ; " the little dar- 
ling ! Only see how he looks at you ! See if he'll 
let you kiss him, Ruth ! " 

Ruth put her lips softly down to the little face ; 

the baby neither cried nor drew back ; but tlie 

red lips rounded, — 

" As though a rose should shut, 
And be a bud again." 

There was a little, soft sound, and lo ! the baby 
had actually kissed Ruth ! 

" O, O, O ! " screamed Kitty, in a whirlwind 
of surprise, delight, and indignation. " He never 
made a real kiss before in his life ! It's too mean, 
Ruth, that you should have got the first one, when 
we've been with him ever since he was born ! 
But I'm so glad he's really learned how! I'm 
going right down stairs to tell them all about it." 

Ruth made no answer; her fond little heart 
was too full for words ; here was balm, indeed, 
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for all the wounds it had received. Baby had 
kissed her, baby would love her ! And she 
gathered up her new-found treasure to her heart, 
and cooed over it, and cried over it, and kissed 
it, and talked to it in an ecstasy of happiness ; 
while Viny, the colored nurse, stared at her as 
though she wondered what manner of creature 
she was, and broke out, every now and then, into 
a low chuckle of amusement. 

Meanwhile Kitty ran down stairs, followed by 
the children, who were infected by her excite- 
ment, shouting, in shrill tones, — 

" Papa ! Mamma ! Everybody ! What do you 
think > Thetie has kissed Ruth ! A real righty- 
dighty kiss — smacked his lips and all ! " 

" What's that, popgun ? " asked Rob, coming 
in from the stables, where he had been superin- 
tending Flight's supper. " What's that you're 
saying? — 

* The baboon married the monkey's sister, 
Smacked his lips, and then he kissed her?' 

Is that it, puss ? " 

And he seized his little sister by the waist, and 
whirled her around to the tune of the merry old 
negro melody. 

" No, Rob, you goose ! Do put me down ; 
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I want to run and tell them all ; baby kissed 
Ruth ! " 

" Sensible fellow ! Shows his good taste," said 
Rob, heartily. " Where is Ruth, any how ? I 
want to go and do likewise." 

" She's up in the nurseiy ; do go along," said 
Kitty, breaking away from her big brother, and 
rushing into the parlor with her news, while Rob 
sprang up stairs, tliree steps at a time, and burst 
in upon his sister. She still sat in the little old 
red chair, cooing and crooning over the baby, who 
watched her with wide, shy eyes, and now and 
then was coaxed into the winsomest of smiles. 

" Not a bit afraid of you, is he, Ruth.?" said 
Rob, throwing himself down on the floor beside 
them. " Bully for you, little Trojan ! Give 
brother Rob a kiss, too, now you've learned 
how." 

But baby puckered up his lips more as if he 
were going to cry instead ; and Ruth cuddled 
him close in her bosom, and soothed him in a 
quaint little motherly way, which amused and 
pleased her brother very much. 

" Dear old Ruthie ! " he said, quite affection- 
ately. " We'll Irave jolly times, now you're back." 

Rutli's foolish eyes filled, and she half sobbed, — 
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*' O, it is SO good to have somebody glad to 
see me ! '* 

"Just as if everybody wasn't ! " sard Rob ; and 
then, seeing real tears drop on the baby's face, 
he added, furiously, — 

" Have those cats down stairs been miau-ing, 
and setting up their backs at you already? Don't 
mind 'em, Ruth ; just leave 'em to me, and I'll 
settle 'em. That little popgun of a Kitty, now 
— if it wasn't for her tongue — " 

*' If it wasn't for her tongue," mimicked Kitty, 
who at that instant burst into the room, " she 
couldn't come to call you to suppet ; which she 
wouldn't have done, if she had known you were 
backbiting her. But Ruth is company ; will you 
please walk down to tea, ma'am } " 

Ruth laughed at the little thing's sudden 
assumption of " coitipany manners, " and rose 
reluctantly to give up her new-found treasure to 
his nurse. 

" By-by for a little while, darling," she said, 
patting his dimpled cheeks. ^1 shall ask mamma 
to let me undress you my own self, when you 
go to bed." 

Viny laughed and showed her white teetli. 

" Guess nobody won't hender yer doin' dat, 
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Miss Ruth," she said ; and Rob added, a little 
bitterly, — 

" No, poor child ; I giiess he hasn't any partic- 
ular attendant. I guess he gets dressed and un- 
dressed, hop-scotch, by anybody that will take 
the trouble." 

"The trouble!*^ repeated Ruth, with wide 
eyes ; and Kitty put in, hastily, — 

" O, never mind, Rob. He does get dressed, 
some how or other ; and what difference does it 
make ? Come on down, or everything '11 be 
stone cold. And everybody's cross enough al- 
ready, I can tell you, because Thetie gave Ruth 
the first kiss." 

" Kitty ! " exclaimed Rob, rushing at her ; but 
she evaded him with a saucy laugh, and ran 
down stairs. 

" Don't mind her, Ruth ; nobody minds Chat- 
terbox ; of course she isn't telling the truth," said 
Rob, seeing poor Ruth's face begin to quiver 
again. " Come on, now, and let's get some sup- 
per; and to-moiTow you'll get acquainted with 
us all again, and learn not to mind things any 
more than we do. Come ! " 

Ruth forced back her tears, and went ; but the 
zest was all taken out of the home-coming for her. 
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Another great cheery fire was blazing on the 
wide dining-room hearth ; and the table was 
heaped with a profusion of dainties brought out 
in honor of the new-comer. But tempting as 
were the crisp brown waffles, tlie hot corn muf- 
fins, the delicate broiled chicken, Ruth had no 
appetite for them, and Mrs. Lorrimer was disap- 
pointed and chagrined to see so little apprecia- 
tion of her nice supper. 

" I am sorry, dear, we haven't anything you 
like," she said, in a sort of complaining tone ; and 
Maddie whispered audibly to Kitty, "Putting 
on Julia's airs ; it isn't fashionable to eat much." 

But her father saw how worn and pale she 
looked, and said, authoritatively, — 

" The child is tired to deatli ; don't bother her 
about eating, and let her go to bed as soon as 
she likes." 

But it was long past nine o'clock before a room 
was ready for her ; and Ruth cried herself to 
sleep tlie first night in her fatlier's house. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE FIRST MORNING. 



THE next morning Ruth was awakened from 
her broken yet heavy slumber by a rattling 
and jingling sound, and raising her head, she saw 
Kittie in her night-gown, squatted on the floor in 
front of her travelling trunk, trying to open it 
with first one and then another of a bunch of keys 
which she held in her hand. 

" Why, Kitty," she exclaimed, not quite gen- 
tly, "what are you doing there? What busi- 
ness have you with my ti'unk ? " 

" Why, I want to see your things, of course,*' 
said Kitty, not a whit abashed, lifting up her 
bright little freckled face, all framed in tangled 
tomato-colored ringlets. " Good morning, Ruth. 
How do you feel ? I didn't mean to wake you 
up, but IVe been awake e^er so long ; and Mad- 
die wouldn't let me talk to her, and it was so dull, 
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I thought I'd come and have a peep at your 
things. Which is the right key?" 
. Ruth couldn't help laughing at the little com- 
ical, audacious figure ; but she none the less 
objected to this cool invasion of her privacy-. 

" But don't you know you ought never to 
go into another person's trunks or drawers with- 
out permission ? " she asked ; " and especially 
when they are locked ? Where did you get my 
keys?" 

" Out of your pocket, where you left 'em, of 
course," said Kitty, shrugging her shoulders. 

" And do you think it's nice to go into other 
people's pockets without their knowledge ? " de- 
manded Ruth. 

'* Other people I " repeated Kitty with indig- 
nant emphasis. " Your own sister 1 Well, I 
declare ! " 

''Well, but needn't people be polite to their 
own sisters as well as to any one else ? " insisted 
Ruth. 

Kitty jumped up and squared herself in a defi- 
ant position at the foot of the bed. 

'' Now look here, Ruth," she said, in a very 
prompt and positive tone ; '• I can tell you one 
thing : if you're going to preach, and scold, and 
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be fiissy and cross, like Julia and Maddie, I shall 
just wish you had never come home at all : now 
there ! '' 

The last night's pang pierced Ruth's heart 
again ; she laid her head back on her pillow, and 
was quite silent for a while : tliis was more than 
Kittjr's good nature could stand. 

" Now please don't go to feeling bad," she said, 
hastily. " Of course I'm glad you've come back ; 
but if you'd only be nice, like Rob ! He never 
minds my going to his tilings. Dor^t be an old 
maid, like Maddie ! " 

" I wish I could ever be half so nice an old maid 
as aunt Emily ! " cried Ruth, vehemently. " Dear 
aunt Emily ! I wish — " And then the sobbing 
tears would come; Kitty stood and looked at her 
sister, half pityingly, half distrustfully. She was 
not used to seeing emotion. 

" Di^ you really love her so much } " she asked 
presently, in a curious tone. 

" Did I love her? Why, Kitty ! " The sobs 
broke out again in a perfect passion, and Kitty 
felt a little abashed. 

"Well," she began, hesitatingly, "I thought 
^ Julia said — " 

"Julia said what?" demanded Ruth almost 
4 
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fiercely, sitting up in bed, and fixing her eyes on 
the Httle night-gowned figure at the foot. 

" O, dear me 1 don't frighten a body so ! '* said 
Kitty, retreating before the indignant flash, of 
those tearful eyes. 

'* She said it was all affectation your wearing 
that black dress. It was just to make yourself 
look different, and show people that aunt Emily 
had cared more about you than the rest of us. 
Are you really going to be rich, Ruth ? Because, 
if you are, there's something I want you to give 
me ever so much. Shall I tell you what it is?" 

But Ruth did not answer : she sat up in bed, 
and stared at her little sister with a bewildered 
look. The fliought of money had never crossed 
her mind in connection with her dear lost friend, 
and she was too young and too innocent to quite 
comprehend it now. The thought which was far 
nearer to her was, that tliis tender friend was gone 
forever, and had left: her to those who had no 
welcome in their hearts for her; and this pierced 
her with such fresh poignancy that she could only 
bury her face again in the pillow, and moan out, — 

" It is cruel, cruel. How can I ever bear it? " 

Kitty fidgeted from one little bare foot to the 
other, and felt extremely uncomfortable. 
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'' O, dear ! " she said presently ; " I wish you 
wouldn't cry so much. Rob can't bear cry-babies, 
he always tells me, and I have to squinch back 
the tears, no matter how bad they want to 
come. You needn't mind Julia ; /never do ; and 
I know I'm going to think you're real nice. Come, 
it's time to get up ; breakfast '11 be ready pretty 
^on." 

Ruth lay still a few minutes longer, till she had 
got the rebelHous tears a little under control ; then 
she raised her head again, and said, with the ghost 
of a smile, — 

" Why don't you go and get dressed yourself, 
then, you little puss, you ? " 

"0,7 can dress in two minutes I I ain't par- 
ticular," said Kitty, witli a laugh, and a toss of her 
curly head. " I'm waiting to see you open your 
trunk." 

" But I am not going to open it till after break- 
fast," said Ruth. " I have everytliing I need in 
my travelling-bag." 

" Well, no matter ; you can just open it to please 
me," persisted Kitty. " I do love to get into a 
tiunk ! " 

*' Suppose I put you in, and you meet tlie fate 
of Ginevra?" said Ruth, with a smile. 
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"What's tliat? Who's she?" asked Kitty, 
staring. 

" O, I'll tell you about her some day," replied 
Ruth ; " do you like stories ? " 

" Ye-es — pretty well ; but not so well as rum- 
maging. Come, Ruth, just show me tlie key now, 
please. Don't be mean." 

" But, my dear, tliere's nothing particular there 
to be seen ; and if tliere was, where could I lay 
tlie things?" 

"Why, on the bed, of course!" exclaimed 
Kittie. 

" But it isn't made up, and it must be aired 
first." 

''Aired? Whafs that? O, I know," said 
Kitty, disdainfully. " Pooh 1 thaf s all nonsense ; 
it was all made up clean last night. And as for 
it's being fixed now, you'll have time to unpack 
half a dozen trunks, for Minty never gets round 
before twelve o'clock." 

" Then I shall do it myself," said Rutli, decid- 
edly. " Now please go, Kitty. Indeed, I must 
get up. I shouldn't like to be late tlie first morn- 
ing I'm at home." 

"Well, why don't you get up, tlien? Who 
hinders you? " 
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Ruth hesitated and colored a Httle. O for the 
privacy of her own pretty room at Fernandina ! 

"The room is so small! and I am used to 
being alone when I take my bath," she said pres- 
ently. 

" Take your bath? " exclaimed Kitty, in aston- 
ishment. " Why, didn't you do that Saturday 
night?" 

Ruth burst out laughing. 

" Of course I did, goosie," she said, merrily ; 
" and the next day, and the next, and the next ; 
but that doesn't prevent my wanting to take 
another to-day, — does it?" 

Kitty stood and surveyed her sister with an 
aspect full of disappointment and disgust. 

" O, dear I " she said presently ; " this is worse, 
much worse, than Maddie ! " and the carroty, curly 
head and the little scant night-gown whisked out 
of the room in a gust of disdain. 

They popped in again the next moment, how- 
ever, to say defiantly, — 

" I'm veiy sorry, inadam, you like my room 
so much better than my company, for you'll have 
to learn to put up with it all the same. When 
mother is gone, Maddie is to take Archie, and 
you'll have to have me altogether. So there ! " 
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The comical little figure whisked off again, and 
Ruth laughed in spite of herself, though a sigh 
followed at the not very pleasant prospect of such 
a room-mate. And what was that, too, about her 
mother going away ? 

She did not have much time to' think about it, 
for a glance at tlie little watch, which had been 
her aunt's last gift to her, showed her that it was 
near eight o'clock, and she knew breakfast must 
be ready very soon. Fearful of being late on 
her first morning, she made her toilet as hastily 
as her neat habits would allow, and knelt down 
for the prayers with which her aunt had taught 
her always to begin the day. Just as she rose, 
feeling quieted and strengthened, and was about 
to begin her morning reading, the breakfast bell 
jangled loudly through the house. She closed 
her book hurriedly, thinking she would make time 
for it after breakfast ; but even as she did so, her 
eye fell upon the text heading the chapter : — 

" He settetli tlie solitary in families." 

" And He has set me back in my own family, 
now aunt Emily has gone," she thought ; " else I 
shoidd be solitary too, and that must be so dread- 
ful ! O, what does it matter if they are a little 
cold and strange at first? It won't be for long, I 
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know. I mean to love them all so much they 
can't help loving me a little bit ; now see if they 
can ! And you first, Miss Kit, since we are to be 
room-mates. I'm afraid I was a little bit cross 
with you this morning ; but this dear little book 
has made me sorry for it, as it always does, and 
I'll do better next time." 

She put tlie little worn morocco Bible down on 
tlie window-sill with a loving look, and ran off 
down to the dining-room. To her surprise, she 
found no one there but the colored girl, Minty, 
shuffling back and forth between the china closet 
and the table, laying out the breakfast tilings in 
not the tidiest way imaginable. 

" Mornin', miss," she said, with a nod of her 
kerchiefed head, and a broad smile on her molas- 
ses-colored face. 

" Didn' spec to see you up so bright and airly, 
artercomin^ sich a long way. Miss Ruth." 

" O, I'm quite rested now," said Ruth, pleas- 
antly; "but wasn't that the breakfast bell I 
heard ? Where is everybody ? You're not ready 
— are you?" 

" O, laws a' mercy. Miss Rutli ; they don't 
never come when the bell fust rings ! They keeps 
a com in' along, one at a time, jes when they gits 
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ready; and Mis' Lorrinrer, she's alius the last! 
* Pears like she ain't never ready for nothin' — 
hya, ha, ha ! The baby, he bosses her, I reckon ! " 

The baby I Ruth started ; perhaps she might 
be of some use to her mother. If she only knew I 
She was so afraid of putting herself forward ; 
and while she stood hesitating, her father came 
in through the porch, somewhat carelessly dressed 
in an old shooting coat and top-boots, and with 
face reddened by the frosty morning air. 

He started, surprised and pleased, when he 
saw Ruth, and came forward to meet her with a 
cordial smile. 

" Good morning, daughter," he said, bending 
down and giving her a hearty kiss ; " how nice 
it is to have you at home ! and how nice and fresh 
you look ! quite the young lady, I declare ! " 

He cast such a scrutinizing glance, half of 
wonder, half of pleasure^ over Ruth, from the 
top of her smoothly-braided hair, to the tip of 
her neat little boot, that she colored with embar- 
rassment, and after one shy, upward smile, looked 
down again, not knowing just what to say. 

The smile and the blush were both very be- 
coming to her, and made her look so pretty, that 
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Mr. Lorrimer could not resist giving her another 
fond, admiring kiss. 

" I can tell you, Ruth, he said," laughing in 
his loud, hearty way ; '' Miss Julia and Miss 
Pinkie will have to look to their laurels. They 
are the belles, present and prospective, of the 
family ; but you'll outshine 'em both, if they don't 
take care. I don't know what it is ; you're nothing 
but a little brown partridge of a thing, after all ; 
but there's something mighty pleasant to look at 
about you." 

" Then thaf s all I want, papa, if you like to 
look at me," said Ruth, looking up brightly, 
quite encouraged by his kindness, and f<?eling a 
sudden sweet glow at her heart. It was chilled 
the same instant, however ; for, as she lifted her 
eyes in that bright glance, they met the cold, 
offended gaze of Julia, who had entered the room 
while her father was speaking. 

Mr. Lorrimer saw the sudden shadow which 
passed over Ruth's face, and turning to discover 
the cause, perceived his oldest daughter. He 
looked at her with the same measuring glance, 
from top to toe, which he had bestowed upon 
Ruth ; but apparently the result was not as satis- 
factory, for no approving' smile brightened his 
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face. No wonder : the elegant young lady of last 
evening was scarcely recognizable, this morning, 
in the sallow, slippered girl, with the faded wrap« 
per and carelessly knotted hair. She received 
her father's scrutinizing glance with a supercili- 
ous elevation of her eyebrows. 

" Much obliged for your compliment, papa," 
she said, in a tone of ill-concealed vexation. 

" But poor little Pinkie, what has she done?" 

" Don't be silly, Julia," said her father ; " and 
don't grudge my admiration of such a nice, fresh- 
looking little girl as this," he continued, putting 
his arm round Ruth, who stood apart, looking 
uncomfortable, and drawing her close up to him. 

*' Ruth has had nothing to do but prink all the 
morning," said Julia, crimsoning angrily, as she 
compared her sister's careful toilet with her own. 

'' / have had Pinkie to dress, as well as my- 
self!" 

"And here she comes, with her head like a 
porcupine, all bristling with curl papers ! " said 
Mr. Lorrimer, as the little girl came into the 
room, looking quite blue with the cold, in a little 
pink delaine frock, which, though covered with 
embroidery, had sadly lost its color by washing, 
and was shrunk a world too small for her. 
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" Come here, missy, and kiss your sister good 
morning," added her father; and the child ad- 
vanced hesitatingly, changing her steps to a 
mincing gait, and offered her cheek with a little 
patronizing simper. Before Ruth could -bend 
to meet the salute, the little girl was suddenly 
snatched away by a pair of strong arms from 
behind. 

" No indeed, miss ! If you can't offer your lips 
to your sister that's just got home after so long, 
you needn't kiss her at all ! " sounded Rob's im- 
petuous boyish voice. "I've no patience with 
girls' airs, nowadays, just turning up their cheeks 
and touching the tips of their fingers ! T>on*t you 
go playing fine lady, Ruthie ; give us a good 
old-fashioned hug ! " 

Ruth laughed, and threw her arms round his 
neck ; but as she did so, she whispered deprecat- 
ingly, " Please don't, Rob ! Indeed, they will all 
begin to hate me presently ! " 

" Let 'em*, if they're such ninnies ! " said Rob, 
sturdily, giving her another bear-like squeeze. 
" Well, there ! What a comfort it is to be able 
to hug a girl without, having her squeal out, 
' Oh-h, don't rumple my collar I ' Now, here's 
Miss Pinkie — " 
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" Let me alone, Rob ! You're always teasing 
me," said the little girl, angrily, drawing away to 
the opposite side of the great hearth ; and just 
then Kitty pushed in her little freckled face to 
" get a smell of the fire," and took up the word. 

" I*m sure / don't say so, Rob," she began, 
with jealous protest, "when you pick me up, 
and toss me around, and roll me over and under, 
and every which-a-way. I ainH a Jine lady** 

" No, I should think not, puss ! " cried her 
brother ; and there was a general irrepressible 
burst of laughter, as attention was directed to the 
little red head, whose kinky curls seemed knotted 
in inextricable confusion ; to the apron pinned on 
all askew, and the shoes, whose strings were 
only half tied. 

The little fair freckled face flushed up in an 
instant, and tears sprang to the bright blue eyes. 

" I don't care I " said the child, trying to speak 
defiantly; "I think you're all real mean; you 
know I can't curl my hair myself, and Maddie 
wouldn't help me, and mother hadn't time. And 
I think Rob might hug me just as well as Ruth 
— so now ! " 

" And so I will, so I will, popgun," said her 
brotlier, quite touched by the jealous sensitive- 
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ness of his faithful little adherent ; " only, to tell 
you the truth, pussy, I must say I. should like to 
do- it better, if you made yourself look as nice as 
Ruth does." 

Julia sniffed contemptuously from her seat at 
the table, and the irrepressible Kitty, even in the 
midst of the embrace she coveted, cried out, — 

" O, O ! Satan reproving sin ! Only look at 
your owri tousled-up hair, Rob! And- your 
hands are not overly clean ! " 

Her brother put her down rather hard, and ran 
his ^gers through the dark locks, which were 
tossed rather roughly about his fine brow. 

" You must remember I have been out feeding 
the horses, saucebox," he said, a little embar- 
rassed ; " and that reminds me that I want my 
own breakfast, particularly. Shan't we sit down, 
father?" 

"If your mother would only ever — "began 
Mr. Lorrimer, in a despairing tone. " Ruth, 
child, do you know how to pour out coffee ? " 

" If you please, / am the oldest, papa," ex- 
claimed Julia, before Ruth could answer, starting 
up hastily from her place, and going towards 
the tray. 

" Yes ; but you always seem to think it a great 
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trouble to serve the table, my dear," said Mr. 
Lorrimer, in a resigned tone. " It makes no 
difference to me who pours it out ; but 1 wish 
somebody Would give me a cup before it is quite 
cold." 

" I am coming, I am coming, Mr. Lorrimer ; 
you are always so impatient," said a voice at the 
door; and after a moment's bustle in the hall, 
Mrs. Lorrimer hurried in, with the baby in her 
arms, and Archie pulling on the side of her dress. 

Ruth, who was still standing embarrassed by 
her chair, went eagerly forward to meet her 
mother, but received but a hasty greeting. 

"Good morning, good mornings my dear; 
don't stop me," said the lady, in a fluttered tone. 
" Your father is always in such a hurry. Ah, 
Mr. Lorrimer, if you had a baby forever after 
you — "* 

"But I wouldn't have him," interrupted her 
husband, decidedly. " And you know, my dear, 
I particularly object to his being brought to the 
table. I beg you will call Viny to take him away 
immediately." 

" But he will cry so ! " began Mrs. Lorrimer. 

" Then let him. It will strengthen his lungs," 
interrupted Mr. Lorrimer, still more positively. 
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" At any rate, I won't have him here, for you 
can't possibly attend to the table when he is. I 
do wish I could once have a decent, orderly, com- 
fortable breakfast. Kitty, go tell Viny to come 
for Master Thetie at once ! " 

" O, please let me take him up to her," begged 
Ruth, holding out her hands eagerly to the dear 
little fellow, who had given her his jfrj/ kiss last 
night. " May I, mamma ? Come, Thetie — come 
to sister, darling ! " 

The child put out his chubby arms with a 
funny little shy smile, which called forth a shout 
of delight from Kitty ; and Ruth bore him de- 
lightedly away, covering his rosy face with kisses 
as she went. 

She would much rather have staid up stairs 
with him than have returned to that strange 
breakfast party ; but she knew her father wouldn't 
like it, and so, yielding him reluctantly to his 
nurse, she started down stairs again. 

In the hall she met Maddie, a straight, quaint- 
looking figure, in a close-fitting dress of some 
dark stuff, a linen collar, white and stiff as a 
Quaker's, and her hair drawn tightly back, in 
two smooth braids, from her small, plain face. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

QETTING ACqUAINTED. 

" /^^OOD morning," she said, speaking in 

vJ the quick, sharp tone, which seemed 
habitual to her. " Can you tell me whether 
they've got settled at the breakfast table yet ? I 
never go down till I think they have. My time 
is too precious to be dawdled away as they do 
theirs." 

Ruth laughed her little pleasant laugh. 

" This doesn't look much like holding time so 
precious," she said, merrily. " Coming down to 
breakfast at nine o'clock. O, Maddie ! " 

" And do you suppose I am just up ? " inquired 
Maddie, incisively. '* I rise at six, always," she 
said, with sharp emphasis ; and passing hew'sister 
with rapid step, she entered the dining-room. 

Ruth followed, wondering, more and more per- 
plexed by everything she saw and heard. She 
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sat down to her coffee and cakes with a bewildered 
air, which provoked a lively sally from Rob. 

" You look as if you had been to Dreamland, 
instead of only up to the nursery, and hadn't 
quite got back yet, Ruth," he said ; and Kitty 
laughed, and Ruth started and colored, and an- 
swered only with a shy smile. 

" You'll please get back again to real life as 
fast as possible, then, young lady," said her 
father ; " for I want to have a little business talk 
with you, after you have finished your breakfast." 

Mrs. Lorrimer put on a little aggrieved look at 
this, and Julia shrugged her dainty shoulders, and 
smiled scornfully. Ruth looked round with a 
helpless air, not understanding in the least, but 
with a wretchedly uncomfortable feeling that 
some how, in some way, her family regarded her 
as one set apart from themselves, and would not, 
therefore, fraternize with her as they did with 
each other. The thought seemed monstrous, and 
hurt her so that it was pnly the dread of ridicule 
which enabled her to keep back her tears of con- 
sternation and grief. She managed just to say, 
*'Yes, papa," with tolerable steadiness, but did 
not dare to trust her voice for more. Fortunately 
for her, a dispute just then arose between Archie 
5 
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and Pinkie as to the ownership of a certain old- 
fashioned china mug, painted all over with bees 
and butterflies, which was generally allotted to 
the bread and milk of the youngest olive-branch 
at the table, irrespective of sex. 

" It was mine first," said Pinky. 

" Well, if s mine latht," lisped Archie. 

" Well, it*ll be Thetie's pretty soon," taunted 
Pinkie. 

" But it's mine now^^ persisted Archie. 

" And it's mine all the time," said their father ; 
" for you are mine, and so what is thine is 
mine ; " at which such a shout was raised, that 
he pushed back his empty cup, and, laughing, 
went away to escape the clamor. 

Rob got up and came round to where Ruth sat. 

" I say," he said, in a low tone, leaning over her 
chair ; " come up into my den by and by — 
won't you ? after father has got through with you. 
You remember the old garret over the back 
building? Well, I've got all my books and traps 
up there now ; and nobody ever comes bothering, 
except poor little Kit. We won't mind her ; and 
we'll have some jolly times up there yet, you 
and I." 

" O, thank you, Rob," said Ruth, looking up at 
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him, quite grateful for the least bit of kindness. 
" I shall like to come, ever so much." And then 
she got hold of his hard boy's hand, and gave it 
a little squeeze under the table. 

Her brother looked at her oddly, as though he 
thought girls were queer creatures, any how; 
and when his hand was released, he gave Rutli a 
good-humored nod, and walked off whistling. 
Kitty, whose keen blue eyes had been on him all 
the time he was talking to Ruth, darted after 
him ; and tlie rest of the family, following tlieir 
example, began to scatter, one here, one there, to 
go their several ways for the morning. 

Ruth approached her mother a little shyly. 

" IsNthere anything I can do to help you, mam- 
ma ? " she asked, timidly ; then, waxing bolder, 
she stole a little kiss from the fair, faded cheek, 
and pleaded, — 

" Please^ dear mamma, let me do something for 
you. I shall feel so much more as if I was your 
own real daughter ! " 

Mrs. Lorrimer fidgeted a little under a display 
of tenderness, which was not the fashion of the 
family, and said, in a slightly injured, plaintive 
tone, — 

" Thank you, my dear ; there is plenty to be 
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done, certainly; Minty is so slow, and Julia 
never thinks she ought to do a thing ; it all comes 
upon me ! But tlien your father wants you, you 
know." 

" O, yes," said Rutli, her face clouding over 
for an instant. Recovering her cheerfulness im- 
mediately, however, she added, " But I saw him 
going towards the stables with some gentleman a" 
minute ago, and there is a gig now standing by 
the gate — I can see it from here. I guess he's 
busy now, and he'll call me when he wants me. 
So please let me be your little waiting-maid for a 
while, motlier." 

"Ah," said Mrs. Lorrimer, plaintively, "be- 
fore the war, I had a waiting-maid, sure enough. 
Violet — do you remember Violet.^ She was a 
perfect treasure, and I made everything of her. 
But of course, ungrateful thing ! she went off 
and left me just as soon as the war gave her a 
chance. Well, I reckon she's been sorry enough 
for it since ; I know for a fact that she's wanted 
for victuals many a time." 

" Yes, mamma," said Ruth, naively ; " I 
know the poor things have not bettered them- 
selves much yet; but tlien they hope to one of 
these days, you know ; and any how, I guess we 
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would all of US have done the same thing in their 
place. But don't mind about Violet, mamma, 
dear ; I'll prove as great a treasure as she ; you 
see if I don't ! Only try me ! " 

Mrs. Lorrimer smiled faintly, and said, — 

" Well, you may go bring Thetie down again, 
then. Everything is in confusion up stairs, and 
I'll take care of him here till Viny has had her 
breakfast." 

Away ran Ruth, delighted with her commis- 
sion, and returned in a minute, the baby laughing 
and crowing in her arms, full of glee at the quick 
run she had given him through the hall. 

" Now, mamma," she said, as blithe and busy 
as a bee, at being allowed to be of use, " I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll put baby here in Archie's 
high chair, and give him some spoons to play 
with, and then I'll pile up the dishes, and get 
them ready to be washed. Shall I ? I often used 
to help Martha with the table, on washing and 
ironing days, and we always washed the china 
and silver in the dining-room ; so it didn't have to 
go to the kitchen at all." 

" It's a very good plan, I suppose," said Mrs. 
Lorrimer. " Such a smashing of cups, and 
tlirowing away of spoons, as goes on in this 
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kitchen ! But, then, / never get a chance to have 
good plans ; there's always everything to hinder 
me. It was very different with your aunt Emily ; " 
and she ended in the usual plaintive, injured, 
helpless tone. 

" But there's nothing to hinder now, mamma," 
said Ruth, cheerily, " if you'll only let me do it. 
Do you know where 1 can find a dish-pan and 
towels? Just see how good Thetie is, the dar- 
ling little fellow ! " 

She stooped to bestow a rapturous kiss upon 
the baby, who followed her every motion, 
with shy, smiling eyes, and her mother an- 
swered, — 

" You'll find some large tin pans in the pantry 
there ; I use them to mix cake in ; but I suppose 
they'll do as well as anything. And there's some 
crash towels in the wash-stand drawer, in my 
room. I don't know where Minty keeps her 
dish-cloths, and I suppose they're ragged, greasy 
things, any how. But, Ruth, it looks very strange, 
setting you to work the very first day you come 
home, and such work, too. I'm afraid it won't 
be very good for your hands. I wonder your 
aunt Emily — " 

*' O, mamma, it doesn't hurt my hands a bit," 
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interrupted Ruth, quickly. " See, aren't they 
quite a decent little pair of paws ? " And she 
playfully held up a pair of slender, delicately 
kept hands for her mother's inspection. *' Be- 
sides, you are not setting me to work ; I'm set- 
ting myself at it ; and you'll see how well it agrees 
with me.". 

She skipped off up stairs again for the towels, 
and, coming back, produced the pan from the 
pantry. 

" Now, Viny, will you bring me a pitcher of 
hot water from the kitchen, before you sit down 
to your breakfast? And be quick, please," she 
said to the nurse, who had just shuffled leisurely 
down from the nursery, on her way to the ser- 
vants' breakfast. 

The girl stared at her with wide, saucy eyes of 
amazement. 

" Laws ha' mercy. Miss Ruth," she said ; 
" what yoli gwine to do dis mornin' ? " 

" Help you and Minty a little bit," said Ruth, 
good-humoredly, " if you'll only hurry with the 
water. I'm afraid to go to the kitchen for it my- 
self," she added, laughing. " I hear old aunt 
Rose is there yet, and she never used to like us 
children to come into her dominions ! " 
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'* O, Miss Ruth ! Ole woman want to see you 
right bad, now ; was talkin* about it las' night ; 
ya, ha!" 

Viny laughed out the mellow, merry laugh 
of the careless-hearted negro, and Ruth said, 
smiling, — 

" Very well ; I shall be happy to go and pay 
my respects, by and by. But meanwhile, will 
you get me some hot water, Viny ? " 

" O, yes'm, yes!m, right away." And off the 
girl went, hurrying as much as her shoes down 
at heel would let her ; and Ruth proceeded to 
empty the cups into the slop-basin, to gather up 
the spoons and forks, and " clean off" the scraps 
from the various plates into one large dish. By 
the time this was done, the girl came back with 
the hot water, and Ruth proceeded to rinse the 
china and silver, while Thetie watched her with 
wide open eyes, and Mrs. Lorrimer looked on 
from her seat by the fire, where she was toasting 
her slippered feet, with a glance of curiosity, and 
half-reluctant approval. 

" How nicely you do that ! " she said, as Ruth 
dried and polished the cups so deftly. " I can 
see your aunt Emily kept you to your work 
pretty well indeed! Well," she added, with a 
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half sigh, " I shouldn't wonder if it was a good 
plan, but /can*t get your sisters to do it. There's 
one thing, Ruth — I shall feel a great deal easier 
about going away now, tliat I know what a handy 
little thing you are. You know I am going away 
for a little visit — don't you ? " 

'" I heard Kitty say sometliing about it, mam- 
ma," said Ruth, concealing her feeling of disap- 
pointment. 

" Yes ; I hate to go, dreadfully, just as you have 
come home ; and I wouldn't have arranged it so 
if I had dreamed of what was going to happen 
to send you home just now. But it was so sud- 
den, you know ; " poor Ruth's eyes filled, but she 
took care not to let them overflow ; " and I have 
been planning ever since Christmas. I haven't 
been really well since Thetie was born ; my fam- 
ily is so large, and I have so much trouble to get 
good servants or indeed any at all, half the time, 
and I have so many cares and worries, that I am 
quite run down, and your father wants me to take 
baby and tlie nurse, and go to spend a few weeks 
witli your aunt Louise at Richmond. She has a 
large house, you know, and only one child, and 
1 shall have rest and recreation, and I think it 
will do me good, Y'ou ^'on't mind, will you. 
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Ruth, that I don't give up the visit on your ac- 
count ? " 

*'0, mamma," said Ruth, laying down her 
towel, and coming up softly and quickly to give 
her mother a kiss. '' Why, I am only too glad to 
think you are going where you can get rested a 
little from the bother of so many of us. Of course 
I*m Sony for myself to lose you so soon ; but then 
you must let me stay a great deal with you till you 
do go ; and you'll be back by and by, and then I'll 
have you for always." 

" Well, dear, it is very good of you to take it so 
nicely," said Mrs. Lorrimer, with a relieved air. 
" I suppose we shall get off on Monday ; and as I 
have a great many things to see to, I think I shall 
go up stairs now. Don't bother any more about 
those dishes ; let Minty finish them." 

" Yes, mamma, I have nearly done," said Ruth, 
taking up the last cup and proceeding to dry it ; 
" and shall I come up to your room then, and see 
if I can help you } " 

''Not just yet, missy, if you please," put in 
her father, who just then appeared at the door. 
" I want to have a little talk with you, my dear, 
and whenever I have any business on hand, I 
can't rest till it's attended to. But whaf s all 
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this ? " he asked, perceiving the clean towel which 
Ruth had pinned up by way of a bib over her 
dress, and the pile of china at her hand. " Why, 
your hands look as pink and tender as if they had 
been parboiled." 

" They'll come to their color again soon," said 
Ruth, merrily, unpinning her bib, and taking up 
the ti'ay to put it away in the china closet. 

'* Ruth took it into her head to play waitress 
this morning," said Mrs. Lorrimer, languidly. " It 
seems it is a part she often played at her aunt 
Emily's." 

" And a very sensible part it is," said Mr. Lor- 
rimer, energetically ; *' and a great deal better 
than all this dawdling about over embroidery and 
nonsense that the rest of them do. But why 
didn't you make Julia, or Maddie, or some of tliem 
come and help you ? " 

*' O, papa ! help about such a trifle ! " 

'* Well, well," said her father, "just as you 
like. But come with me now for a little while ; 
1 won't keep you but a few minutes." 

" Then I shall stay here with Thetie till you 
come back," said Mrs. Lorrimer; "just bring 
him to me, please ; he must be tired of that high 
chair by this time." 
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Ruth took the little fellow down, and carried 
him to his mother, bestowing upon him a half 
dozen kisses by the way, and then followed her 
father, a little timidly, to what he called his office — 
a small room in one of the comers of this many- 
cornered house, furnished with an old-fashioned, 
long-legged desk, a big arm-chair with a worn 
leather cushion, and a quantity of huge dusty 
law-books tumbled here and there. Rutli looked 
round in dismay at the comfortless aspect of the 
room ; but her father did not seem to notice it, and 
plunged at once into the business in hand. 

'' I don't know whether your aunt Emily told 
you," he began ; but Ruth suddenly broke in upon 
his speech 

"O, papa! Tou loved aunt Emily — didn't 
you ? " she said, all the soreness which she had 
hidden away in her patient little heart coming' 
up and brimming her eyes with hot tears. " She 
was so good to me ! " And with an impulsive 
gesture Ruth hid her quivering face upon her 
father's shoulder. Mr. Lorrimer put his arm 
fondly about the slender childish figure. 

*' Love her ? Ay, indeed did I, my child," he 
said, in a husky voice, and with a tear starting to 
his own manly eyes. *' Many's the jolly time we 
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had together, when we were children ; and there 
never was a shade of trouble between us in all 
these years that weVe been man and woman. 
You may well love her, Rutli, for she's been bet- 
ter to you than perhaps you know. Did she ever 
tell you what she was going to do with her prop- 
erty?" 

*' Why, no, papa," said Ruth, lifting her head, 
and looking with innocent eyes into her father's 
face. " What should a little girl like me know 
about property ? " 

"Well, your aunt did not seem to consider 
you quite such a little girl ; and you know you are 
in your fourteenth year now, Ruth. At any rate, 
she requested me, in a letter left to be given to me 
after her deatli, to impart to you the fact that, with 
tlie exception of a legacy to her attendant — " 

" Dear, good old Martha ! " interrupted Ruth. 

" That she had bequeathed all her possessions 
to her beloved niece and adopted daughter, Ruth. 
You won't be much of an heiress, my dear ; there 
are only about ten thousand dollars in all ; but 
that is more, I am afraid, than I should have been 
able to leave you, or shall have to give your sis- 
ters, there are so many of you, you know," he 
added, rubbing his head a little ruefully. 
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Ruth took his hand, and patted it in hers, with 
a deprecating " O, papa ! " and he went on. 

" Your aunt wished you to understand that you 
were sufficiently provided for, she says, in order 
that you may feel quite independent in returning 
here after being absent so long. Though why she 
should imagine a child could ever feel dependent 
in her father's house I don't know. However, no 
matter for that : your aunt was as good a soul as 
ever breathed ; but the best of people have their 
notions. And I am certainly very glad and very 
grateful to her that one of my daughters, at least, 
need have no anxiety about her future. Now for 
the present. 

" Your aunt says that she had made you for the 
past year an allowance of a dollar a week, to 
spend as you liked, in order to teach you the use 
and management of money. She wishes that 
this be continued, and increased to five dollars a 
month. So you will have your pocket-money as 
usual, my dear, and there is the first instalment 
now." 

Mr. Lorrimer opened his pocket-book, and took 
from thence a five-dollar note, which he placed in 
•Ruth's hand. 

"That is all now, I believe, my dear," he 
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added, " except to assure you once more how glad 
I am to have my little daughter at home again, 
and how I hope it will very soon begin to feel 
like home to her once more. Now I must be off 
to town. Flight will be tired of waiting for his 
master." 

He pushed back his chair to go ; but Ruth put 
her hand on his shoulder, and detained him for a 
moment. 

" I am glad of one thing, papa," she said, — 
" very glad." 

" And what may that be, Miss Soberface? '* 

" That now you need never have any care 
about me; and so you will have the less to trouble 
you about the others." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A BUSY DAY. 



RUTH'S father patted her cheek kindly. 
"You are a good little girl," he said; 
" but shall I on that account forget that you are 
my child, as well as the rest? Don't bother your 
little head with my cares, but run up and see if 
your mother doesn't want you. I must be off!" 

So Ruth followed him out into the hall, and 
watched him get into his buggy and drive off, 
nodding a gay good by ; and then she went slow- 
ly and thoughtfully up to her motlier's room. 

She found a curious confusion there — Minty 
making up the bed in very leisurely fashion ; Mrs. 
Lorrimer rocking the baby to sleep, and vainly try- 
ing to hurry up her maid at the same time ; Archie 
and Pinkie building corn-cob houses in the middle 
of the floor ; and a half-packed trunk standing in 
one corner, while innumerable garments, which 
needed " just a stitch " here and tliere, were scat- 
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tered over eveiy available piece of furniture. 
Ruth stood still for a moment in the middle of 
the room, not knowing exactly what to do ; but 
presently she stooped down beside the children, 
and whispered, — 

*' Don't you think you could have more room 
to build in the nursery ? Suppose we all go in 
there, and Til build you a famous high tower.** 

Archie looked bashful, and said nothing; but 
Pinkie replied quickly, 

*' O, it*s all tousled up in there worse than it is 
here ; we'd rather stay here with mamma." 

" Yes, but you wouldn't like to be in mamma's 
way, and she has all her packing to do. Suppose 
you come in and help me clear up things in the 
nursery, and let Archie play alone a little while. 
He'll be quieter then, and Thetie will go to sleep 
better." 

" O, / don't know anything about clearing 
up rooms. / never lived with aunt Emily, you 
know ! " said Pinkie, pertly ; and Ruth got up, 
with flushed cheeks, and walked out of the room. 
For a moment she was tempted to shut herself 
up in her own room, and let everybody alone as 
decidedly as they seemed to leave her, or else go 
ofi' and pay Rob the visit he had asked for in his 
6 '^ 
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den. But Ruth had her temper pretty well under 
control, and she kept it quiet now, and went into 
the nursery instead, and busied herself in bring- 
ing some degree of order out of the chaos of 
tumbled beds, scattered clothing, upset chairs, 
and broken toys. 

Pinkie heard her moving about in there, and 
presently came to the door to watch the progress 
of affairs. When she saw tlie tidy aspect of 
things which Ruth's clever little hands had speed- 
ily brought about, she condescended quite to 
approve. 

" Well, I declare," she said, standing in the 
doorway, and casting a scutinizing glance around, 
" I never saw this old room look so nice ! Why, 
you're quite a smart maid, Ruth. I guess I will 
make Archie bring the cobs in here ; Thetie will 
be asleep soon, and then mother won't let us talk 
in her room." 

Ruth smiled to herself as the prinky little fig- 
ure, with the wax-doll face and the self-compla- 
cent air, flirted out of the room, and presently 
returned, its short pink skirt filled with corn- 
cobs. 

" What a little puppet it is ! " she thought ; but 
tlie moment after she felt more pity for the child 
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than vexation, when Pinkie, depositing her load 
upon the floor, stopped before going back for 
another, and said confidentially, — 

"Julia would be very angry witli me if she 
knew I was playing with corn-cobs. You know 
mamma has given me to Julia to be her little girl 
while she's gone away, and Julia says I'm to be a 
little lady, and keep my hands soft and white. 
She sleeps in sheepskin gloves every night, and 
she doesn't even like to turn a door handle, for 
fear she'll make her hands wide ; but Rob has 
teased her out of that." 

Ruth laughed, but thought it best to say nothing, 
and Pinkie began again. 

"Let me see your hands," she said, taking 
Ruth's slender palm in her small fingers. " Why, 
they're not wide at all, but they're pretty brown. 
What did you do to make them so down in 
Florida?" 

" O, I had a little garden, and I used to dig in it," 
said Ruth, merrily ; " and I used to go out in tlie 
wood, and hunt for wild flowers, and help gather 
tlie oranges and lemons ; it was such fun ! and 
last summer, I knew a nice boy who had a boat, 
and he taught me to row ; and sometimes I re- 
membered to put on my gloves, and sometimes 
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I didn't. Auntie said my hands would come 
all right by and by ; and I guess tliey will, 
Pinkie." 

" Kitty's are freckled, just like turkeys eggs," 
said Pinkie, in a tone of disgust ; " and Maddie's 
are white enough, for she's dreadful old-maidish 
— she never forgets her gloves ! — but then they're 
awflil bony. Julia's are lovely^ and so they ought 
to be ; she won't sew, for fear of pricking her 
fingers, and she won't practise, for fear of making 
her knuckles large ; and she wants me to be just 
as partickler with mine ; but O, dear, I must do 
sottiething — mustn't I ? " 

" 'Uth, momer wants you," said Archie, just 
then appearing at the door, his little frock kilted 
up above his fat, bare knees to make a receptacle 
for his share of tlie building materials, and look- 
ing very shy indeed at speaking to his strange 
sister. 

" Does she ? " said Ruth, stooping down and 
kissing the chubby little face ; " then 'Uth must 
go ; but another day she'll show you how to build 
the tower of Babel. Will you like that? " 

Archie smiled shyly and nodded for answer, 
and Ruth pinched his fat shoulders playfully, and 
went back into her mother's room. 
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Minty had got through her work after a fash- 
ion, and departed ; Thetie was asleep, and Mrs. 
Lorrimer wished to improve the brief space of 
quiet to go on with her packing ; but there were 
so many of those tiresome Httle '* last things " to 
be done, tliat she did not know where to begin ; 
and after looking around her for some time in a 
bewildered way, taking up and putting down one 
thing after another, she was fain to appeal to her 
daughter for help. 

" Here, child," she said, in a deprecating tone, 
as Ruth came in with her light step and cheerful 
face ; " it*s too bad to keep you busy this way all 
the time ; but I'm the poorest packer in the world, 
and I shall never get tlirough to-day, if I don't 
have help. What do you think now is the best 
thing to put in first ? " 

" Why, the dresses, mamma, I think ; and I can 
fold tliem nicely ; Martha taught me how," said 
Ruth, coming to the rescue so promptly, with 
such quick, quiet cleverness and interest, tliat Mrs. 
Lorrimer felt as if a load were lifted from her 
shoulders, and began to put them to tlie wheel 
herself with considerable more energy than she 
had thought herself capable of. 

So the work went on briskly, Ruth flitting 
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about hither and thither between bureau, work- 
table, wardrobe, and trunk ; saving her mother in- 
numerable steps, and setting innumerable stitches 
for her ; dusting, brushing, folding, taking down 
and hanging up; suggesting here, persuading 
tliere, but all so simply, and with so much tact, 
that Mrs. Lorrimer never thought of opposing 
her as she would have done Julia in like circum- 
stances ; and meanwhile keeping up her patience 
and cheerfulness to the last, though she was both 
tired and tried before the task was done. 

It was done at last, however, in spite of a 
myriad interruptions of dinner, servants, and chil- 
dren. Being Saturday, there were no lessons, and 
Pinkie and Kitty popped in and out incessantly, 
attracted, as children always are, by the bustle and 
mystery of packing. Archie needed almost as 
much attention as Thetie, and Viny did not seem 
to have much tact in managing either of them. 
Rob made more than one raid upon his mother's 
room with the purpose of capturing Ruth and car- 
rying her off bodily, but vanished incontinently 
at tlie sight of " the heaps of women's fixin's 
around." Julia lounged in and out once in a 
while, made some suggestion quite impossible of 
execution, and only serving to put her mother in 
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a flutter, stared at Ruth, and lounged out again 
without offering to assist. Maddie came in only 
once to complain of some mischief on Kitty's 
part, but departed in disgust when she found her 
niother had no time to inquire into the grievance. 
And still, in spite of much interruption and little 
assistance, the wonderful work was really com- 
pleted by dark. The great family ark was packed ; 
tlie "things*' which were not to be taken were 
put away ; the room was tidied, and Mrs. Lorri- 
mer sat down before tlie fire to await her hus- 
band's home-coming witli a quiet mind, and her 
baby in her lap. 

" I don't know what I should have done with- 
out you, Ruth," she said, witli unusual energy, as 
she dropped into her rocking-chair. " I see you're 
going to be tlie greatest comfort in the world, and 
I shan't mind going away at all now. I have 
the fullest confidence you'll keep everything 
straight. I only wish — " 

"Wish what, mamma?" said Ruth, cheerily, 
kneeling beside her to play witli the baby, who 
lay lazily, taking his comfort, across his mother's 
lap. 

" I wish you had been at home when I first 
began to plan about going away," said Mrs. Lor- 
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rimer, in an embarrassed tone. " I thought that, 
to make sure of tilings being attended to, I would 
give each of tlie older children charge of some 
special duty, and Pinkie and Archie have been 
put in the particular care of Julia and Maddie. I 
should feel better satisfied with them in your 
hands, you seem so willing, and such a good 
manager ; but it can't be helped now ; it would 
make ill-feeling if tliere was any change ; and 
you mustn't mind, dear, the not having any spe- 
cial authority. I shall trust to your looking after 
things in general, and feel a great deal more 
assurance that my absence will not make so very 
much trouble. You'll be satisfied with that — 
won't you, Ruth?" 

Mrs. Lorrimer looked at her daughter a little 
anxiously; but Ruth's merry smile reassured 
her. 

" Why, mamma, what a question ! " she said. 
" As if I wasn't only too proud and glad to think 
I can help you to have a comfortable visit ! I'm 
not afraid but I shall find plenty to do ; and, in-- 
deed, mamma, I shall try to be useful in any way 
I can ; but I don't care the least bit about au- 
tliority." 

" You are a good child — I am sure of that,** 
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said her mother, decidedly ; and just then, " aunt 
Rose " came in to get orders about supper, and 
Ruth slipped away and went up to her own room. 
She had been so busy all day, going from one 
thing to another, that she felt very, very tired, 
and longed for nothing so much as to throw her- 
self on the bed for a few minutes, and think 
over quietly to herself the events of this her first 
day at home. 

She had scarcely stretched her weary little body 
across the foot of the bed, and clasped her hands 
oyer her tired eyes, — her favorite posture for 
*' thinking," — when the supper-bell sounded its 
summons ; and she had to jump up and bathe her 
face and brush her hair with a haste that did not 
at all satisfy her ideas of neatness. 

" Ah, well, I shall learn the ways and hours 
of the house, and get in running order by and by," 
she said to herself as she stood before the little 
looking-glass, and hurriedly patted her somewhat 
roughened braids, and settled her rather tumbled 
frill, and then ran quickly down stairs, afraid of 
being late. The family were all at the table, 
waiting a little impatiently for her ; Julia looked 
up witli a significant smile at her tardy entrance, 
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and Kitty ejaculated with her usual prompt pert- 
ness, — 

" Aha, Ruth, I thought you got up too smart 
this morning for it to hold out all day ! '* 

Julia simpered, and Pinkie giggled; but Mr. 
Lorrimer interposed, with a — 

" Can't that saucy littie tongue of yours ever be 
still, puss ? " and her mother added, plaintively, — 

" Ruth has been helping me all day, which is 
more than any of the rest of you offered to do." 

At this a general pout manifested itself, and 
Ruth colored and drank her tea in uneasy silence ; 
a silence which was by no means emulated by the 
younger olive-branches ; for Kitty, who was never 
abashed by any rebuke, and was totally incapable 
of being quiet for two consecutive moments, kept 
up a running rattle of nonsense, which made 
Pinkie and Archie, and even Rob, laugh incessant- 
ly. Mr. Lorrimer tried to give his wife the day's 
news, as well as he could, through the noisy chat- 
ter ; and Julia " made speeches " about " flunky- 
ism " and " favoritism " under her breath, to 
Maddie, who listened with her usual cold and 
sullen air. 

So the meal passed over — how uncomfortably 
to poor Ruth, no one suspected ; nor did any one 
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know that she cried herself to sleep — yet again 
the second night in her father's house. 

The sight of her mother at breakfast next 
morning, already in her travelling dress, did not 
serve to brighten her very much ; but she com- 
pelled herself to be cheerful for her sake. No 
one else seemed to mind the going away special- 
ly, except Rob, who said it would be "awful 
messy^ with only a lot of girls to look after 
things ; " and poor little Archie, whose lip puck- 
ered up into a piteous tnoue^ if any one ventured 
to say a word to him. 

Julia was evidently in high feather at the pros- 
pect of being left " lady of the manor," and her 
father, seeing the air of dignity she had already 
assumed, began to tease her a little in a good- 
natured way. 

" Well, Miss Lorrimer," he said, with a laugh- 
ing salutation, " so you are to tiy your hand at 
being mistress of an establishment — are you? 
Mamma, I hope you have drilled her well ? For 
I shall expect to be very excellently taken care 
of, I can tell you, now that mamma is running 
away and leaving me all alone." 

'* Why, my dear, you know it was your own 
plan that I should go," put in Mrs. Lorrimer in a 
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plaintive voice ; and her husband hastened to 
assure her. 

" Of course, of course it was, my love ; you 
need rest and recreation sadly, and I am not only 
willing, but glad, to have you go. I shall miss 
you ever so much, of course, but I don't doubt 
the girls will see that I don't starve to death. 
Eh, Julia.?" 

Julia curled her lip, and elevated her head. 

" Of course I shall attend to the table, papa," 
she said, with great dignity ; and Rob laughed, 
and said, — 

" Mind you give us plenty of apple dumplings ; 
there's nothing so jolly as apple dumplings, 
say I." 

" There's nothing so vulgar^ say I," rejoined 
Julia, in patrician scorn of the plebeian dish. 

" Good by, apple dumplings, Rob," said Mr. 
Lorrimer, laughing. " We mustn't expect any- 
thing vulgar at our fair lady's hands, that is cer- 
tain. But are you to be ' sole daughter of our 
house and heart,' Julia ? What is to be your 
special charge, Maddie ? " 

" I am to take care of Archie, — and he is to 
mind me, and come to me for everything," said 
Maddie, with jealous decisiveness ; whereat Ar- 
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chie, hearing himself under discussion, set up a 
loud cry of protest and general dissatisfaction. 
Ruth, who happened to sit next him, diverted 
his thoughts by slipping a warm cake, with an 
extra allowance of powdered sugar, on his plate, 
and the howl ended as suddenly as it had begun. 

" I suppose I may be allowed to be referee, 
in case any special complication should arise, 
Maddie ? " said Mr. Lorrimer ; and Maddie an- 
swered, — 

" Yes, papa, you, of course ; but no one else is 
to interfere." 

" I suppose you'll have quite as much as you're 
able to do to look after yourself, puss } " asked 
her father turning toward Kitty. 

"Myself and Rob," was the prompt reply, 
which brought forth a shout of amusement at the 
expense of poor Kitty's self-complacency. 

" That's right, popgun, that's right," said her 
brother, as soon as he could speak for laughter. 
" You shall take care of me, and 1*11 take care of 
you, and we won't mind their poking fun at us 
a bit — will we?" 

Whereat Kitty perked up her head, and colored 
with excessive pleasure, for her love for her broth- 
er was the ruling passion of her queer little heart. 
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"Julia is to take care of me^^ here put in 
Pinkie, in her usual self-complacent tone. " No 
one can curl my hair as well as Julia, and we are 
the only two who look alike." 

" And who are alike, minikin," growled Rob ; 
but a beseeching pinch from Ruth changed the 
growl into an " O ! " and Mr. Lorrimer turned 
to Ruth with a smile. 

" I don't see what's left for you, daughter," he 
said, " unless you and I take care of each other ! " 

Julia elevated her head at this, and Rutli an- 
swered, quickly, — 

" O, I shall find enough to do, papa ; Vll^ll 
up the chinks I " 

" And have your hands full, you may be sure," 
said her father, laughing, and pushing back his 
chair. " Well, my children, I'm very glad to hear 
you all make such fair promises ; it helps mamma 
to feel satisfied about going away. But I want 
you to remember that actions speak louder than 
words; and we shall see at the end of the month 
whose actions give the best report. I know you 
all mean to do your best, and I don't doubt we 
shall get on famously. And now, mamma, it is 
time we were o^\ half an hour for good bys." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



BEGINNINGS. 



THEY were off at last, Mrs. Lorrimer, baby, 
and nurse, with Mr. Lorrimer to accompany 
them to the steamboat, and make all arrange- 
ments for their comfort on their long day's jour- 
ney. Rob, who liked driving better than any- 
thing, had gone off too, with the cart which 
carried the trunks ; and the girls went their sev- 
eral ways about the half-deserted house. Ruth 
spent the morning in giving her room a thorough 
cleaning and setting to rights, and the afternoon 
in writing a long letter, according to promise, to 
the faithful Martha. 

This sent her to bed thoroughly tired, and not 
a little saddened; but sleep and forgetfulness 
come readily to the young, and she rose the next 
morning as bright and cheery as the birds them- 
selves, which, "already thinking of mating, were 
hopping gayly among the bare branches beneath 
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her window, practising the love songs with 
which they would woo each other on St. Valen- 
tine's day. 

It was Sunday, and breakfast was so much 
later even than usual, that Ruth had time to per- 
form all her morning duties satisfactorily before 
she went down. 

The younger children, with her father, were in 
the dining-room when she entered, and Kitty, 
after a rapid glance of inspection at her toilet, 
at once assailed her. 

" Why, Ruth ! " she said, in a tone of surprise 
and rebuke. " Ain't you going to church ? Such 
a £'ood girl as you ! Don't you see it's 'most ten 
o'clock?" 

" Well, I am all ready," said Ruth, smiling ; 
" we don't go without breakfast — do we ? " 

" You're not going to wear that same frock ! " 
exclaimed Kitty and Pinkie, in chorus, glancing 
disdainfully at tlie plain travelling dress of heavy 
black serge. 

" I have not had time to unpack my trunk yet, 
you know," said Ruth, half amused, half dis- 
concerted. ""But this dress is quite new, and 
neat enough — isn't it ? " * 

" Neat — yes, I suppose so ; but not nice 
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enough for church. You needn't think, because 
this is country^ that you can wear just what you 
please. People dress just as fine here as they do 
in the city, I can tell yon ! " 

So pronounced Kitty, and Pinkie echoed, 
*' Yes, I can tell you, indeed ! " 

" Well, but I am not obliged to be fine because 
other people are,*' said Ruth, laughing, and then, 
more seriously, " and any how, I don't think 
that's exactly what we go to church for, — is 
it ? — to display our finery." 

" Pshaw ! " said Kitty, rudely ; " don't preach 
now, please* I wish you would go up stairs and 
get out something nicer from your trunk ; every- 
body'll stare at you so to-day, because you've just 
got home, and of course we want you to look 
your best, as well as we do." 

Ruth remained silent for a moment or two, 
surveying the two little figures who stood in front 
of the hearth, spreading their skirts out around 
them in proud consciousness of being arrayed in 
holiday attire. 

Kitty was gorgeous in a dress of brilliant 

green merino, which brought out the carroty 

color of her hair in startling vividness : tiiis same 

carroty hair was plastered about the temples with 
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a watery smoothness, which would give place by 
and by, when dry, to a more irrepressible kinki- 
ness than ever. She wore no collar, but had a 
gay red bow at her throat, which rivalled the 
hue of her curls ; and her little freckled nose 
stuck up in the centre of her saucy little phiz, 
witli the most comical air of self-complacency in 
the world. Ruth smiled curiously as she sur- 
veyed her from top to toe, and then turned to her 
youngest sister. 

Pinkie looked more like a wax doll than ever, 
for the papers had been taken out of her hair, 
and the Jong silken ringlets fell in^ shower of 
paly gold to her tiny waist. A dainty little 
frock of sky-blue cashmere, covered with elabo^ 
rate embroidery, set off the sea-shell tint of her 
complexion; and a simper of satisfied vanity, 
which Rob called '' Pinkie's Sunday expression," 
overspread her baby face. 

Ruth smiled again as she noted the airs and 
graces of the little fine lady, and turned playfully 
to her father. 

"Papa," she said, going up and laying her 
hand lightly on his shoulder, " won't you 
please look at me, and tell me if I'll do to go to 
church? I haven't unpacked yet; but I don't 
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want to make anybody ashamed of me in my 
every-day frpck. Do you think I had better stay 
at home — or — how do I look ? " 

Mr. Lorrimer laid down the " Agriculturist,'^ 
in which he had been absorbed while the above 
discussion was going on, and looked at his daugh- 
ter Ruth ; at the slender, black-robed figure, so 
full of modest grace; at the sweet, fair face, 
with the thoughtful brow, and serious eyes, and 
spirited mouth, all just now brightened with half- 
repressed archness and amusement. 

" I think you look like Sunday morning itself, 
my dear," he said, with undisguised pleasure, 
and a tone unusually tender ; and Ruth gave his 
hand a little grateful squeeze, and said merrily 
to her sisters, — 

"Then, girls, I am sorry to make you feel 
ashamed of me; but as papa thinks I'll do, 
Fm afraid I can't consent to stay away from 
church ! " 

A silken rustle at the door just now announced 
Julia's entrance, and she swept in, encircled in 
flounces, her hair released from the crimping- 
pins, which had held it in durance vile all the 
preceding day and night, " fluffed '* about her 
forehead in a regular ckevaux defriscy in which 
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hovered, here and there, like bright-winged but- 
terflies, a whole bevy of " shoo-fly " bows. Ruth 
started a little at the bright apparition, and 
thought how pretty it would all be — if it were for 
an evening party! — and Julia glanced at her 
sister's plain dress in supercilious surprise, suc- 
ceeded by a gratifying consciousness of superi- 
ority on her own part. 

" I don't wonder you look astonished, Julia," 
said Kitty. " Won't the Falconers and the Rush- 
leighs stare, too ? Ruth's dress is as plain as a 
Quaker's — not even a single flounce or a puflf 
has it got." 

*' It will leave all the more room in the car- 
riage for those that have," said Julia, coldly, 
passing to her seat at the table. " We shall be 
crowded enough, any how." 

"Don't distress yourself, Julia," said Rob, who 
had entered a moment ago, in a teasing tone. 
" You may have the whole barouche to spread 
out your fan-tails in. I know Ruth would rather 
walk with me ; wouldn't you, Ruth ? " he added, 
taking his sister's hand, and giving it a grip, 
which called out a little scream, ending in a laugh. 
" You remember the old path by the mill, and 
over the bridge? You haven't got on any fan- 
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dangles to be torn by the bushes ; and it's a deal 
jollier to walk such a nice morning as this, than 
to go jogging along with a carriage full of finery. 
Will you go — say ? " 

"Yes, indeed, and be delighted," said Ruth, 
very much pleased ; and Kitty, seeing her dan- 
cing eyes, was instantly smitten with a jealous 
pang. 

" Can't I go with you, too, Rob ? " she asked, 
sharply ; but Rob answered so readily, " Yes, of 
course, if you want to," that she concluded on 
the whole it would be safer for her bronze boots, 
and her general dignity, if she went witli the 
carriage party. 

Maddie came in now primly attired in a sober 
brown merino, with spotless collar, and hair like 
brown satin ; and breakfast began in good ear- 
nest, for it was already late ; and soon one after 
another dropped off to make ready for church. 

It did not require so much time to don Ruth's 
simple hat and mantle as to arrange her sisters' 
plumes, and flowers, and laces ; and she and her 
brother soon found themselves crossing the lawn 
towards the gate which opened upon the lane 
leading to the woods. 

" Well, I declare, it's jolly to get a chance at 
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you at last, for more than a minute, old girl," 
Rob was just saying, when a quick, decisive step 
was heard behind them, and Maddie appeared at 
their side. 

"You have never offered to escort me to 
church, Rob," she said, in her usual severe tone ; 
" and I don't wish to intrude ; but I always pre- 
fer walking to riding, especially to church ; and 
I could not think of enduring Julia's airs and 
Kitty's rattle when I could get rid of them. I 
shan't be any trouble to you, however ; I want 
your escort, not your company ; and you needn't 
notice me at all." 

" Nonsense ! " began Rob, a little crossly ; but 
Ruth broke in, — 

" Trouble us? Why, Maddie, how could you? 
We're only glad that you cared to come with us. 
Don't go off by yourself; come and walk with 
me, and tell me about church. Is old Mr. Gracie 
the minister yet? I remember him perfectly, 
with his long, white hair, and his big silver- 
headed cane." 

She spoke so pleasantly, with such a bright, 
affectionate look, that even Maddie could not 
resist the sunshiny influence, and entered into 
more of a conversation tlian she usually conde- 
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scended to. The day was p'erfect — crisp and 
cool, but sunny ; and the walk through the deep 
old woods, where the air was spicy with the 
aroma of pine, and cedar, and myrtle, and the 
wind sounded like an organ in the rustling 
boughs, could not but be delightful. The two 
miles seemed as nothing as they walked lightly 
on, beguiling the way with pleasant talk ; and 
they reached the church just in time to see 
Kitty's green frock whisk through the door, and 
to walk modestly up the aisle behind Julia's 
floating flounces. 

How strange, and yet how familiar, ever3rthing 
seemed to Ruth's gradual remembrance ! — the 
old red brick church, built in the form of a 
Greek cross, the stone-paved floor, the high 
wooden pulpit, which Rob persisted in calling a 
" pepper-box," and the chancel, itself as large as 
a small chapel, away ofl* at the opposite end of 
the church. The faces, too, were, some of them, 
familiar as of old ; but some, children of her own 
age, were doubtful to her, so had even a few years 
changed them. She did not look about her 
much, however, for the well-remembered and 
venerable form of the aged pastor already ap- 
peared within the rails, reminding his flock that 
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" the Lord was in His holy temple." Moreover, 
whenever she lifted her eyes from her book, she 
met so many answering pairs, black, blue, and 
gray, fixed upon her with undisguised curiosity, 
that she soon ceased to look up at all, and veiling 
her own bright orbs behind their dark-fringed 
lids, she withdrew herself, as it were, into a little 
sanctuary ; " communed with her own heart, and 
was still." 

It was a very peaceful, comforting hour which 
she passed in the old church, and she dreaded 
not a littie the " break in " which would be sure 
to come after service, when everybody would 
gather around her with greetings ftill of ioquiry 
and comment. She was not sorry, then, when, 
as she lifted her head after the benediction, Mad- 
die caught her dress, and whispered, hurriedly, — 

" You don't want to stay to be gabbled at — do 
you, Ruth ? They do go on so ! and Julia likes it. 
Let's slip out of this side door, and so into the 
woods, and away from them all. Come, Rob, 
with us, do ! " And so Ruth scarcely knew how 
their escape was made, and they were once more 
out among the pines, whose breath was itself like 
incense, and whose low, rustling murmur like 
soft-breathed organ chants. 
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" What in the world was your desperate hur- 
ry ? " asked Rob, in a vexed tone, as soon as he 
got a chance to speak. " There were lots o' peo- 
ple wanted to see you, Ruth." 

" Yes, but Ruth did not want to see them,'* 
said Maddie, in a decided tone. " I know she 
does not like to stop chattering in the aisle after 
church, any better than I do ; it spoils all the 
good one has got, I think." 

Ruth was greatly pleased, not only that Mad- 
die cared about the " good " to be got in church, 
— for surely she thought, if there was this " bond 
of perfectness " between them, real sisterly love 
could not long be lacking, — but she was glad, 
too, that Maddie recognized the same feeling in 
herself; but yet she was not prepared to agree 
with her entirely. 

'' I was very glad to get away this morning, 
Maddie," she said, a little hesitatingly, " because 
I felt such a stranger, and \ am a shy little goose ; 
but I don't think it is exactly wrong always — do 
you ? — to stop for a little friendly talk after church. 
In the country, you know, people live so far 
apart, and meet so seldom, though they consider 
themselves neighbors, that to exchange a how 
do you do, and a thought about the sermon, can't 
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be very wrong, and might often be very pleasant, 
and not break in at all upon the quiet feeling 
one wants to carry home." 

*' May be, if they'd talk about decent things ! '* 
said Maddie, severely. " But you should hear 
them gabble, and giggle, and whisper about each 
other's new bonnets, and above all, about what 
they call their beaux / O, I hate tlie whole lot of 
the silly, stuck-up things ! They put their whole 
minds, such as they are, to the outside of their 
heads, and they haven't an idea left inside I " 

Rob laughed outright, and said, " What a sharp 
little vixen you are, Maddie I " And Ruth smiled, 
but said, softly, — 

"You don't mean hate^ I'm sure, Maddie; 

don't you remember, — 

* The dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all ! * " 

" Yes, but He never made those girls such 
conceited, senseless dolls ; they've made them- 
selves so," said Maddie, still more severely ; and 
Ruth thought it better to say no more just now. 

Dinner was ready soon after they got in ; and 
after it was over, the elders of the family betook 
themselves to their own rooms for a nap. Ruth 
sat dowiT for an hour or two of quiet reading and 
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thought ; but she soon found that quiet was a 
boon never to be obtained in that house. A little 
girl of Kitty's acquaintance had invited herself 
to pass the afternoon with her, and had been 
made welcome, as a matter of course, according to 
regular southern hospitality. For her entertain- 
ment various plans were set on foot, which 
seemed to require an immense amount of running 
up and down stairs, shrieking, laughter, and loud 
exclamation. Backward and forward, hitlier and 
thither, now here, now there, the whole noisy 
flock, Archie, and Pinkie, and little Fanny Fal- 
coner, with Kitty, of course, at their head, raced 
ceaselessly to and fro, through the long corridor 
which traversed the upper part of the house, 
until poor Ruth, despairing of being able to un- 
derstand what she read, was fain to close her 
book, and sit thinking regretfully of the old 
peaceful Sundays, with the pleasant reading aloud, 
and tlie quiet talk after ; and in the evening the 
singing of hymns — sweet old-fashioned hymns 
— she, and aunt Emily, and Martha, all together. 
Tears gathered in the young girl's eyes, as she 
thought of these simple, happy days, which were 
now no more ; but she could not long indulge 
even in tlie luxury of sadness, for the noise in the 
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hall now grew uproarious, and just as Ruth was 
wondering if she might not venture out and try 
to subdue it a little, the door of her father's room 
was opened, and his voice was heard, sternly 
commanding quiet. 

" I can't have such romping as this on Sun- 
day," he said, severely ; " it is disgraceful, and you 
are old enough to know better, Kitty. Stop all 
this racing and screaming at once, and go and be 
quiet somewhere, or I shall make you all come 
in here and sit stilL" 

The door shut again, with a slam, which gave 
emphasis to his words, and immediately mur- 
murs arose, not loud, but deep, among the dis- 
comfited littie band. 

" ' Keep quiet, keep quiet ; ' yes, that* s always 
the cry," said Kitty, angrily ; " so that all you 
grown-ups may sleep the whole afternoon ! But 
we don't want to be snoozing all the time ; and 
what are we going to do ? I don't see that play- 
ing is any worse than napping." 

" I don't like to be called disgraceful ; I want 
to go home," said Fanny Falconer, highly of- 
fended. 

" O,' no ; please don't go, Fanny ! '* pleaded 
Pinkie ; " papa didn't mean you ; and Kitty and 
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Archie were so noisy, you know. Don't go ; it 
is so horrid stupid Sunday afternoons ! " 

" Kitty so noisy ! Yes, of course ; it is always 
Kitty," rejoined that young lady, in an indignant 
and injured tone. " Very well, then ; you may 
amuse yourselves the best you can. Miss Pinkie 
and Fanny. / shan't bother myself with you 
any more ! " 

She started off down the corridor in high 
dudgeon, swinging her short skirts, and tossing 
her frizzly head; and the others looked after 
her in dismay, for she was always the leader of 
their sports, and there was sure to be "fun" 
when Kitty was around. 

" There you go off, just like a popgun, as Rob 
calls you," said Pinkie, in great vexation. " Of 
course, you know you're noisy ; but thafs what 
makes you nice — isn't it, Fanny? Come back, 
now, and let's think what we shall do till tea- 
time. Say, suppose we undress all the dolls, and 
put 'em to bed." 

At this juncture, Ruth, who had heard this 
conversation very plainly through the thin parti- 
tion, thought she might safely interfere. She 
opened her door gently, and went out among the 
little malcontents. 
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" Come into my room," she said, with her own 
winning smile, " and marke me a little visit — 
won't you ? I am all alone, and should like some 
company very much." 

Archie drew shyly back into a comer, and 
Fanny Falconer looked inquiringly at Pinkie. 

" I will, if you will," she whispered ; and 
Kitty, who had turned back at the sound of 
Ruth's voice, asked, promptly, — 

" Will you open your trunk and show us what 
you brought from Florida, if we do ? " 

" I will to-morrow," said Ruth ; " but I don't 
think that is just the best thing to do on Sunday 
— do you ? " 

'' O, bother ! " said Kitty, pertly ; and Pinkie 
asked, "What will you do, then? We don't 
want just to sit still, mewed up in here, doing 
nothing." 

Ruth laughed. 

" No, that would be rather stupid work," she 
said, merrily ; " but I always try to entertain my 
visitors. I will tell you a story, if you like ; do 
you like stories ? " 

" O, yes ! " said Kitty, pushing in at once, and 
speaking very eagerly. " I love to Aear stories ; 
it's too much trouble to read 'em yourself I Do 
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you know any about robbers and pirates? Did 
you ever hear the ' Murdered Pedler ' ? " 

" 0> no ! " exclaimed Ruth, half shocked, half 
amused, at this artless display of the child's 
taste for the horrible. " I shouldn't think that 
was a nice story at all, by the name," she went 
on, quite seriously, but careful not to use a re- 
proving tone. " And I wouldn't care to hear 
about robbers, and pirates, and such bad men, 
if I were you, pussy. They fill your head with 
all sorts of disagreeable thoughts, and they're 
not nice in any way, especially for little girls. 

" Rob tells them to me, and he knows as well 
as you," said Kitty, resenting any disapproval. 

" Do you think boys know what is best for 
little girls as well as their sisters do ? I guess not 
quite," said Ruth, pleasantly ; " and I think Rob 
would tell you so himself." 

" Well, then, tell us a ghost stbry," said Kitty ; 
" Minty knows some splendid ones about church- 
yards, and tall, white shapes coming out of the 
graves at night, and — " 

" O, Kitty, don't, pray ! " interrupted Ruth, 
very earnestly. " Only see how big Archie's 
eyes are getting — poor little fellow I " And she 
took up the child, not heeding his shy resistance, 
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and set him on her lap. "Kitty, please don't 
think I am interfering, but indeed I wouldn't 
listen to such stories from Minty, if I were you. 
They are not true — not a word of them ; for 
there are no such things as ghosts." 

"Yes, there are, too," broke in Kitty, defiantly ; 
" and you ought to know it, since you set up to 
be so wise. There are ghosts in the Bible, and 
witches, too. Ain't there the witch of Endor? 
now say." 

Ruth could scarcely help laughing, the littie 
minx looked so like a witch herself, as she jumped 
up before her with that defiant look, and her 
hair, roughened by romping, standing out in wild, 
red frizzes all about her face. 

But the subject was serious, and she answered, 
gravely, — 

" Yes, I know that God did more than once 
allow many strange and mysterious things to 
happen long ago, before men could read his will 
so plainly laid down in the Bible as they can 
now. But I know, too, because all wise men say 
so, that he doesn't allow such things now, and 
that when people are once buried, they sleep in 
their graves till He shall call them at the res- 
urrection. And even if it was not so, Kitty, it 
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wouldn't be a good thing to tell children about ; 
it only fills their heads with wild thoughts, and 
makes them nervous and easily frightened. Tell 
me now : aren't you afraid to go to bed alone in 
the dark?" 

Kitty pouted, but did not answer, and Pinkie 
put in, — 

" Of course she is, and so am I, and everybody 
that isn't grown up ; ain't they, Fanny ? I bet 
you are yourself, Ruth, if you'd own up." 

" I don't say ' bet^ " said Ruth, still speaking 
very gravely. " But I am not afraid at night any 
more than in the day. Why should I be, when 
God is everywhere ? The darkness and the light 
are alike to him." 

Her solemn, trustful tone made a moment's 
impression upon the little rebel crew ; but they 
soon grew restless again. 

" Well," exclaimed Kitty impatiently, after a 
pause, "what kind of stories do you think are 
nice ? Begin, and tell us something or other, or 
else we're going down into the garden. We 
don't want to stay up here doing nothing. But 
don't let it be about good little girls and bad little 
boys, please. I hate all sorts oi goodies V^ 

" I don't ; I like doodies," lisped little Archie, 
8 
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his shyness overcome by this strange proposition. 
" I like tandy, and take, and dessert — I do ! " 

The children burst out laughing at the droll 
mistake. 

" O, Archie, you goose : she didn't mean that 
kind of goodies," exclaimed Pinkie ; " she likes 
those as well as you do, I reckon." And then 
they all laughed again, and Archie, very much 
abashed, tucked his curly head under Ruth's arm, 
and subsided into private life again. 

" Well," began Ruth, consideringly, " sup- 
pose I don't tell you about little boys and girls at 
all. Did you ever hear the story of the Good 
Shepherd and the two little lambs. Peace and In- 
experience } " 

'^ Oy lamdsl" exclaimed Kitty, in great con- 
tempt. 

" * See the young lambs, how brisk and gay, 
On the green grass they skip and play.' 

Who wants to hear about such stupid things? 
We get enough of them in the spellingbook -^ 
don't we. Fan?" 

" O, well — never mind ; let your sister tell 
whatever she likes," said Fanny, politely. "I 
guess it will be nice." 
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" Yes ; don't be so rude, Kitty ; commence, 
please, Ruth," said Pinkie. And so Ruth began, 
in the dear old-fashioned ^' once upon a time," 
while the children climbed up on the foot of the 
bed, and prepared to listen quite at their ease. 

If any of my little readers have ever read that 
most tender and touching of allegories, they will 
not need to be told tliat it was anything in the 
world but " stupid ; " and they will not wonder 
that Ruth's group of listeners grew more and 
more interested, until by and by they were scarce- 
ly willing to stir, or draw breath, for fear that 
they should miss a word of the thrilling story. 
At length, when the climax came, — poor little 
Inexperience's terrible night on the mountain, 
among the wicked sheep and goats, and the roar- 
ing lion going about seeking whom he may de- 
vour, — the pity and the pain became irrepressi- 
ble ; great swelling tears filled all the childish 
eyes, and Pinkie put down her head on Ruth's 
lap, and sobbed aloud. 

Ruth put out her hand from around Archie, — 
he had gone fast asleep, poor baby, tired out with 
play, — and softly stroked her little sister's hair. 
Her own v6ice had grown tremulous : she could 
never tell that story untouched by its pathos ; and 
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she hastened to pass over the agony, and come to 
the happy completion. 

" And so Inexperience was saved again, and 
she was never naughty any more ; and she and 
Peace lived happy forever afterwards among the 
green pastures and beside tlie still waters, where 
the Good Shepherd feeds His flock." 

A long, long sigh of exquisite pain and pleas- 
ure followed these closing words, from each little 
swelling bosom. Kitty, as usual, was the first to 
speak. 

" Well, it is a beautiful story — there's no de- 
nying that," she said, in her usual oppositions 
tone. " But Fm sure it is quite as awful as some 
of Minty's. Why, I held my breath, when I 
thought the lion was going to get Inexperience 
that night I " 

"Yes; but this means a truth** said Ruth, 
gravely. "The lambs mean real people, you 
know, and the lion is Satan, who is always trying 
to tempt us to do wrong, so that we may belong 
to him when we die. We shall feel just as poor 
little Inexperience did that night, when the Judg- 
ment comes, if we are among the wicked, as she 
was." 

" What was the star? " asked Pinkie, her voice 
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still trembling, and tears standing in her large 
blue eyes. 

"That was Jesus — the Star of Bethlehem," 
said Ruth, sweetly and solemnly. " He is the 
only light. Pinkie, tliat can guide us safe to 
heaven. He is the way, the truth, the life. If 
we love Him, and try to do what He tells us, we 
need never be afraid of Satan, no matter how like 
a lion he is." 

Pinkie sat quite still, her head resting against 
Ruth's knee. Archie slept on peacefully, but 
Kitty and her little friend soon began to grow 
fidgety. 

" See ! it is almost sundown," said Kitty, pres- 
ently ; " come, Ruth let* s all go and walk in the 
garden a little while, before tea, and see if we 
can find any violets or crocuses. It's high time 
some of them were beginning to peep oiit." 

" O, yes ! it will be so nice to see some flowers 
out of doors again," said Ruth, eagerly. " I will 
go ; but I must lay this dear little fellow down 
first. I wonder if he will sleep long ? " 

"You had better put him on Maddie's bed, 
Ruth," said Kitty, in a warning tone, as her sis- 
ter began to arrange a pillow. " She'll be awful 
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angry if she comes in and finds him in your 
room." 

" Don't say awful^ dear ; say very. But why 
should Maddie be angry ? and where is she, any 
how?" 

"Why, you know mother left Archie in her 
charge — before you came home — and she's so 
jealous of anybody's meddling with her." 

" But why doesn't she take charge of him, then ? 
Where is she ? " demanded Ruth, a little indig- 
nantly. 

" O, she's gone out. I know where, but I 
daren't tell, because she thinks if s a secret. She 
goes every Sunday afternoon," said Pinkie, with 
a very important and mysterious air ; but Kitty 
broke in bluntly, — 

" Nonsense ! secret, indeed I She goes to read 
the Bible to old Aunt Ibby, who's blind, and got 
the rheumatism, and can't go to church any 
more. Old Mammy Glowshoes, you know, — 

* Old Mammy Glowshoes 

Couldn't go to meetin', 
'Cause she hadn't no shoes 

For to put her feet in.' " 

" O, Kitty, you are incorrigible ! " said Ruth, 
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bursting into laughter in spite of herself; and 
Kitty asked dryly, — 

" What's that ? Something good, I know, if it 
means me. Come, do put that youngster down, 
and lef s go out ; the dew will be falling before 
you know it.*' 

Ruth got up and carried her little sleeping 
brother into Maddie's room, and laid him on her 
bed, so spotlessly white, so daintily made up, 
pondering as she went on the strange contrasts 
in her sister's character, and wondering if they 
would ever come to understand each other. Kit- 
ty and the rest followed her to the door, and then 
they all went down stairs and out into the wide 
old garden, witli its broad alleys bordered by 
great clumps of box, cut into all manner of fan- 
ciful shapes, and the square beds which had al- 
ready been raked smooth, and sown with early 
peas, lettuce, and asparagus. 

They strolled idly down the long paths, stop- 
ping every now and then to lift up the close shel- 
tering leaves of the violet borders, and see if any 
of the timid little blue-eyed blossoms were hiding 
tliere ; and loud were the exclamations of delight, 
when now and then one of the shy darlings was 
discovered and drawn gently out triumphantly 
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from itis covert. Kitty, restless as usual, ran on 
ahead of the others, and presently called out 
eagerly, — 

" See here, girls, what I have found ! Jon- 
quils and daffodils, here on the south walk. Ah ! 
the dear little daffodowndillies. I like them bet- 
ter than violets, or hyacinths, either ; but I shall 
give them all to you, Ruth. I gathered them for 
you." 

" So did I," " And I," echoed Pinkie and Fan- 
ny, and they all came and emptied their scant but 
dainty treasures into Ruth's little silk apron, with 
a hearty good will, that moistened the young 
girl's gentle eyes with quick delight. 

"How good it is of you all, you dear little 
things ! " she said with a charming grace of grati- 
tude ; " and of course I can't refuse them when 
you offer them so kindly. But I will tell you 
what we'll do ; we'll put them all in a glass of 
fresh water, and set them on the tea-table, close 
to papa's plate. Don't you tliink that would be 
nice ? and then I'll take them to my room after- 
wards." 

Kitty shrugged her shoulders. In her heart 
she did not believe her father would care much 
for the flowers, but for a wonder she did not say 
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SO ; and after a little more pleasant sauntering 
among the broad, shaded alleys, stopping now to 
pluck an ivy spray, now to twist off a tough sprig 
of box, or arbor vitae, with whose dark-green to 
tone down the prevailing yellow of their bouquet, 
the sun was discovered to have sought his couch 
among the soft-heaped pillowy clouds, and they 
returned slowly to the house. 

The table was already set, and Minty was bring- 
ing in the tea as they entered the house ; so Ruth 
made haste to fill a vase with water, and arrange 
her dainty treasures within. Very pretty they 
looked, and very sweet and fresh they smelled, 
when lightly sprinkled with cool bright drops. 
The children watched Ruth with interest as her 
slight fingers arranged them so deftly ; and when 
all was done, and she said, cheerily, " Come, 
now, little folks, lef s all go and brush our hair 
for tea," they followed without a dissenting 
voice. 

"Why, why, what is this?" said Mr. Lorri- 
mer, in surprise, as he seated himself at the table 
a few minutes later, taking up the flowers and 
Igoking at them with pleased eyes. "Jonquils, 
hey? and daffodils'; crocuses, and, I declare, 
violets, too ! Well, Tm surprised. I didn't know 
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there was a flower out; that's to-day's bright 
sun ; won't last long, I'm afraid ; we've -got to 
have our equinoctial yet. But this looks as if 
spring had come — doesn't it? To which one of 
you young ladies am I indebted for this delicate 
attention ? " 

" O, we all picked 'em," said Kitty, promptly. 
" But it was Ruth who thought of putting them 
by your plate. I never saw flowers at the table 
before." 

" A very nice idea, however," said her father, 
pleasantly ; " and I'm much obliged to you, 
daughter, for thinking of me. I'lrr getting old, 
I know, and don't have much time to think of 
pretty things ; but I like 'em as well as any- 
body." 

He put his bearded face down among the fra- 
grant blossoms, and drew a long, deep breath of 
their perfume, and Kitty looked as if she thought 
it was all very comical, and Ruth colored with 
pleasure and a sweet growing sense of home 
happiness to come. 

Julia, however, could not endure all this pleas- 
antness, in which she had no share, between 
others. She sat behind the urn, looking very 
"ladified" indeed, as Kitty whispered to Fan- 
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ny ; and she paused now, in pouring out the tea, 
to say in a rather disagreeable and authoritative 
tone, — 

" Such a time about a lot of coarse yellow 
flowers, hardly better than weeds. I hope this 
will be the last time they'll be brought to the 
table, for I can't bear the smell of any but deli- 
cate flowers. And, mind, Kitty, they're not to 
be left here for me to clear away, nor to wither 
in the vase. If you gathered them, you must take 
care of them." 

" Leave 'em to you ! That's good," rejoined 
Kitty, in her sauciest tone. " I wonder how 
much clearing away you'd do in a week. Been 
abed all the afternoon, now haven't you ? " Julia 
reddened with vexation, and her father said, — 

" I should think she had, by the noise she al- 
lowed you children to make. I lay down and 
tried to get a nap ; but one might as well try to 
sleep in the Tower of Babel." 

" I was just going to come out to them when 
you spoke to tbem," said Julia, still in a vexed 
tone. " I can't do everything ; and I am not left 
in charge of any of them but Pinkie. By the 
way, miss," turning sharply to her little sister, 
" I thought you were too much of a lady, after all 
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the pains I have taken with you, to be such a 
romp. You've taken care to keep out of my 
way ever since. Why didn't you come to me to 
get your hair curled for tea ? " 

" O, Ruth brushed it," said the little girl, care- 
lessly ; " and you needn't scold me. I didn't 
make half as much noise as Kitty, or Archie, 
either." 

'' Archie ! " repeated Maddie, who had sat be- 
fore in her usual cold silence. " Archie ! why, I 
left him in bed, and found him there when I came 
home, sound asleep. I wish you wouldn't make 
false charges against my child. Pinkie." 

The children burst out laughing. 

" And did you suppose, Maddie," said Kitty, 
sarcastically, " that that child was going to stay 
still just in the spot you left him all the whole 
afternoon ? Why, he was up and at play with us 
before you had got across the wood-lot I don't 
blame him, either. The idea ! " 

Maddie turned pale; she always did when 
very angry. , 

" Kitty, you will only get Archie into trouble 
by talking in that way before him," she said in a 
low, set tonel " Mamma said he was to obey me, 
and he will find that he is. Archie, I shall put 
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you to bed again immediately after supper, to 
punish you for your disobedience." 

" Now, papa ! " protested Kitty, vehemently ; 
and though she caught a pleading warning glance 
from Ruth, she would not be silenced. " Do you 
hear what Maddie is saying ? She says Archie 
has got to go to bed the minute tea is over, just 
because he wouldn't lie there all the hot after- 
noon, while she went poking about visiting old 
darkies ! I think if s too mean ! The poor child 
couldn't go to sleep till he got sleepy, and he's 
just now woke fi'om a long nap. Say, papa ; 
now has he got to go to bed again right away ? " 

" Hush, Kitty ! " said Mr. Lorrimer to the 
eager . little champion ; " be still, Archie, boy ; " 
for the little fellow, perceiving himself the sub- 
ject of dispute, began to cry aloud in vague 
apprehension of he scarcely knew what. 

" I don't lite to interfere with you, Maddie, my 
dear," her father went on a little deprecatingly. 
" But aren't you beginning rather strong? He is 
such a baby, you know ; I guess you'd better let 
him off this time.". Then he hastened to change 
the subject, as he saw the girl's face assuming its 
set look. " But what's air this, about your going 
to see old darkies, as Kitty calls them ? I thought 
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I could always trust to your sense of propriety, 
daughter." 

Maddie colored, and looked vexed and embar- 
rassed, and Kitty broke in too quickly to be 
checked, — 

" She goes to read the Bible to old Aunt Ibby, 
papa, mamma's old nurse, you know. I suppose 
she's been reading what Solomon says about 
whipping children tliis afternoon — that's what 
makes her so hard on Archie." 

The children stared at Kitty in frightened ad- 
miration of her boldness ; Julia tittered outright, 
and even Ruth and her father could scarcely re- 
strain a smile. 

" I don't know anybody who'd be a better sub- 
ject for Solomonic discipline than you, Kitty,'* 
said her father, trying to speak severely. " I 
think I shall have to try it if you don't learn to 
curb that saucy little tongue of yours. But what's 
the matter, Maddie ? You surely don't mind her 
pertness ? " 

Maddie did not answer ; her haughty and sen- 
sitive nature was outraged, first by her father's 
implied censure of her treatment of Archie, and 
then by Kitty's impertinent betrayal of the secret 
which she had so jealously guarded, and thought 
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SO safe. It was all open now to the wonder and 
ridicule of the whole. flock, not one of whom 
would understand or sympathize ; and Maddie 
could not trust herself to speak. Her face was 
white and set as stone ; she folded her napkin up 
deliberately, but with rigid fingers, and rising 
from her chair, walked steadily towards the door. 

Her father put out his hand to detain her. 
" Nonsense, Maddie," he said ; " you needn't be 
ashamed of your kindness to a poor old woman, 
I am sure, and you should not spoil it by such 
tempers as these. Come back and finish your 
tea. I shall make Kitty behave herself." 

But Maddie put back his hand with a cold, 
steadfast gesture. 

"Don't stop me, papa, please; I have had 
enough," she said, in a strange, forced voice ; and 
when he released her, she opened the door, and 
walked directly up to her room. 

" Dear, dear ! What a set of children I have 
here ! " exclaimed Mr. Lorrimer, much an- 
noyed as the door closed after the slim, straight 
figure. " Some so ready to offend, and others so 
ready to take offence ! If this is the way you are 
going to behave, I shall take no pleasure at all in 
the thought of your mother's having a little rest." 
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" I'm sure I don't think you ought to include 
us «//, papa," said Julia, lifting her head proudly. 
" / intend to be nothing but a comfort to you. 
But then," and her voice took a more gracious 
tone, "I suppose, of course, you don't include 
me with the children. Well, I shall take care 
that Pinkie doesn't give you any more trouble ; I 
really can't answer for the rest." 

In spite of Kitty's late discomfiture, she could 
not help an audible sniff* at this pharisaical 
speech. She even ventured to mutter under her 
breath, " We shall see ; actions speak louder than 
words ; " but then, fearful of another reprimand, 
she pushed back her chair, saying, " I'm through ; 
aren't you, Fanny? And see, there's your buggy 
coming through the gate. Your mother has sent 
for you." 

A general break-up followed this announce- 
ment, and for a while ensued the bustle of put- 
ting on the little lady's wraps, and seeing her 
safely off*. As the buggy rolled away, and Ruth 
went back into the house, she saw her father still 
sitting in the dining-room, in the chair which he 
had pushed back from the table, and tilted on its 
hind legs. He looked grave and somewhat stem, 
and Ruth wondered whether he was seriously 
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disturbed about Maddie, or whether he was feel- 
ing lonely for her mother. She longed to express 
her sympathy, and cheer him in some way ; but 
she was shy, and not yet quite at ease with her 
tall, bearded father ; so she did not venture to go 
and talk to him ; but a happy thought just then 
occurring to her, she went to the parlor instead. 

It was veiy dark as she entered it, and had the 
close smell of a room that is seldom used. Ruth 
went to a window, and threw it open ; she opened 
the heavy shutters too, and drew up the blind. 
A waft of cool, delicious air rushed in, freshening 
the whole atmosphere, and a flood of glorious 
moonlight as instantly dispelled the darkness. It 
was so clear, so golden-bright, that Ruth needed 
no other light ; and going to the piano, she opened 
it, and seated herself upon the well-remembered, 
rather rickety hair-cloth stool. A world of child- 
ish memories crowded upon her as she lightly 
ran her fingers over the old familiar keys, and 
her voice was full of a tender pathos, as she soft- 
ly struck into one of the old childish hymns, — 

" There is a fountain filled with blood.'* 

The sweet, plaintive strain trembled softly 
through the house, and fell on the ear of those 
9 
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who heard it with a tender, solemn charm. One 
after another, the scattered members of the family 
obeyed its call, and gathered in the parlor around 
tlie singer ; and one after another childish voice 
joined timidly in the old familiar air. It was 
a favorite hymn with Mrs. Lorrimer, and one 
with which she had, many a time and oft, sung 
each of her babies to sleep. It was associated, to 
them, with vague sweet memories of loving nest- 
lings in mother's arms, of soft warm coddlings 
before the fire, of slow rocking to and fro in the 
little, low, flag chair, and gradual droppings off 
to sleep in the hushed and dimly-lighted nursery. 
It recalled his wife to Mr. Lorrimer, in her pleas- 
antest, most home-like aspect ; and so it chanced 
that Ruth had touched just the right chord to at- 
tune them all to harmony. She felt so glad when 
her father joined in with his deep tones, not in the 
least minding the old-fashioned " curlikews " and 
quavers with which he finished off* the lines ; and 
the only drawback was the thought of Maddie 
nursing her wrath alone up stairs. 

*' That's nice — I like that," said a boyish voice 
behind her, as the last, low, plaintive strain died 
away; and Ruth looked up brightly, and saw 
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Rob, who had just come in, standing near with 
his fine face full of feeling. 

" Yes, that is mother's hymn, you know ; we 
all like that," said Ruth ; but Kitty broke in, in 
her reckless fashion, — 

" You don't know where Rob has been all the 
afternoon, Ruth ; but I bet I can tell. He's been 
to see his sweetheart. Rose Leland, I know. He 
thinks she's the nicest girl in all the country." 

"Ifs more than anybody will ever think of 
you. Magpie, if you don't clip that chattering 
tongue of yours," said Rob, angrily, with redden- 
ing cheeks ; but Ruth smiled up at him with such 
gentle archness, and poor little Kitty looked so 
abashed at this rebuke from her oracle, that he 
quickly got over his vexation, and contenting 
himself with giving the offender a good-natured 
pinch of the ear, he said, pleasantly, — 

"Come, Ruth, don't stop just as I come in. 
Sing something else. You don't know how 
sweet it sounded as I rode up." 

" Yes ; let us sing * Shining Shore,* and 
* Beautiful River,' Ruth; do you know those?" 
said Pinkie. " We had Sunday school last sum- 
mer in the little school-house down by the mill, 
and we learned them tliere." 
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" O, yes," said Ruth ; " I know those, and I 
like tliem too, very much. Papa, sing with us, 
please, and you too, Rob ; " and she glided off 
into the sweet, plaintive little strain, "At the 
margin of the river," while one after another 
voice chimed in, until the refrain swelled up in 
a full, sweet chorus, which reached the ears of the 
negroes in the kitchen, and brought them, pleased 
and sympathetic listeners, about the door. 

Another and another sacred song followed, un- 
til at last it grew to be rather late bed-time for the 
little ones, and Mr. Lorrimer said, decidedly, — 

*' Now, only one more, children, and then you 
must thank sister Ruth, and be off to bed." 

So Ruth chose Bishop Doane's exquisite even- 
ing hymn, " Softly now the light of day," and 
with its sweet cadences ringing in their ears, and 
toning their restiess little souls into loving peace, 
the children went to kiss their father good night. 

" You 4fcre a dear daughter," he said, as Ruth 
came up to him, holding sleepy little Archie by 
the hand. " You have given us all a very happy 
evening. I shall write your mother about it ; " 
and Ruth kissed him back with grateful warmth, 
and went off with her simple heart overflowing 
with pleasure. She felt a little doubtful, how- 
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ever, as she knocked softly at Maddie's door, 
and the cold, sharp question, "Who, is there?'* 
showed that her sister was still cherishing her 
bitter mood. 

" It is Ruth, Maddie ! I have brought Archie 
to you," said Ruth, gently, and the door was 
presently opened. There was no light in the 
room but the chilly moonlight, and Maddie's voice 
and face both seemed frozen, as she said, — 

"Just as I expected. As soon as other people 
got tired of the child, I am allowed to have 
the trouble of putting him to bed." 

" Now, Maddie, don't you think you are a little 
unreasonable ? " expostulated Ruth, with an affec- 
tionate approach, which her sister coldly repulsed. 

"I think this — that there must not be any 
more interference between me and the charge my 
mother left to me," she answered, severely ; and 
Ruth turned to go. 

" I don't think you will find that any one 
wishes to interfere," she said ; and then, more 
tenderly, — 

" And, Maddie, dear, I wouldn't mind what 
Kitty said — " But Maddie's face grew frigid in 
an instant. 
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" Good night," she said ; and as Ruth turned 
away, the door was shut with a sullen clang. 

When Ruth entered her own room, she was a 
little disconcerted to find Kitty already undress- 
ing there. 

" You know mother told me I was to sleep 
with you whil^ she was gone," said that young 
lady, promptly. " Fm glad of it, Ruth, for I think 
you're real nice. I like you better than any of 
'em, except Rob." 

Ruth smiled gravely, and shook her head. 

" Ah, you mustn't say that, pussy. You 
mustn't take sudden fancies, and prefer new 
friends to old ones. I am very glad you like 
me, though, and I hope we shall make very 
pleasant room-mates." 

" O, I'm sure we shall," said Kitty, confident- 
ly. " And when I do anything you don't like, 
you must just tell me so. Rob always does, and 
I don't mind." 

" Well, then," said Ruth, good-naturedly, " I 
wouldn't leave all my clotlies on the chair in a 
heap, if I were you. I always spread out each 
piece of mine separately, so it will be nicely 
aired in the morning." 

''All right," said Kitty, beginning to separate 
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her little garments from the promiscuous mass in 
which they had fallen. " But, say, what a girl 
you are for fresh air ! Never mind — I like it. 
Will that do now? Good night, then." 

She tumbled into bed, and was asleep in five 
minutes, while her sister sat long, long after in 
the moonlight by the window, thinking. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



BREAKERS AHEAD. 



" I a0N*T any of you go to school ?" asked 

X--/ Ruth, the next morning, as the children 
were scattering after breakfast. 

" Only Rob," said Kitty. " He goes out to 
old Poppy Driggs, at Strangtown ; but it's too 
far for us in winter ; and besides, he's so cross that 
none of the girls will go to him, any how.*' 

" He's a capital teacher, for all that," said Rob, 
coming in with his school-books strapped across 
his shoulder ; " and I don't know but it would be 
a good thing for you, popgun, if you were under 
him for a while. You wouldn't go off so often, 
all of a sudden, if you were." 

" You'd better be off* yourself, sir," said Kilty, 
coming up and giving him a good-natured push. 
" You'll be late if you don't, and then may be 
you'll get introduced to the old gentieman's 
rattan." 
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" Yes, much danger of that for tne^ saucebox," 
said the boy, proudly, and pinching her rosy 
cheeks. " But I must be off, sure enough, for I 
haven't written out a word of my Latin, and it's 
hard as a hickory nut to-day. Good by, all. 
Take care of yourself, Ruth. Don't forget the 
apple dumplings for dinner, Jule ! " And so, 
with a merry laugh, he was gone, whistling as he 
went, while Julia elevated her dainty nose, and 
Kitty cried, — 

" Isn't he jolly, Ruth ? Just the nicest fellow 
in the whole world." 

" But what do you girls do, then ? Don't you 
have any lessons at all?" said Ruth, coming 
back to first principles. 

*' / have finished my education, of course," 
said Julia, condescending to explain. " The chil- 
dren had a governess up to Christmas, but her 
mother was sick, or something ; so she didn't come 
back afler the holidays, and mamma did not wish 
to install a stranger just as she was going away 
herself. She might just as well have done so, for 
I could have superintended everything perfectly 
well ; and I am sure it would have been better 
than to leave these children running wild. I shall 
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try to hear Pinkie some lessons ; but I can't do 
everything." 

"And nobody wants you to," said Kitty, 
bluntly. ** Ruth, you will teach me a little — 
won't you? I know you'd never scold — and 
then we'd all be provided for. Maddie studies 
by herself, hours and hours, every day. She's 
real smart; why, don't you believe, she's learn- 
ing Latin and Algebra. And when she comes 
to an3rthing she don't understand, she asks Rob. 
But if ever I used to ask her to help me, she 
always scolded, and said I was stupid and lazy. 
You won't say that, I know." 

"Don't be too sure," said Ruth, laughing. 
" You don't know how severe I might be on oc- 
casion. But I mustn't stay chattering here any 
longer ; I must go and put my room in order. 
Can I help you about anything first, Julia?" 

" No, thank you," said Julia, complacently. 
"I am quite competent to the management of 
my own affairs. I believe in making servants do 
the work while I look on." 

Ruth made no reply, but turned to go up stairs, 
and Kitty ran after her. 

" I shall help you make up the bed, if you're 
determined to do it yourself," she said ; " but 
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why do you ? Julia thinks it's very unladylike, 
and so bad for the hands." 

" O, I am not afraid of its hurting my lady- 
hood, or my hands, either," said Ruth, merrily. 
" And I think the servants have quite enough to 
do with all the work of this great house. Be- 
sides, I never could wait Minty's slow motions. 
See, now, how soon you and I will put all to 
rights." 

They set about their task, Kitty working 
cheerily under her sister's sensible direction ; and 
in a very little while the room was in perfect 
order. 

" Now we will see if we can't find some little 
things to put about on the bureau and table, to 
make it look more home-like," said Ruth ; and 
Kitty cried, eagerly, " O, good ! You are 
going to unpack your trunk I Well, I think it's 
time I " 

" Yes, but that's just whaf s been lacking be- 
fore — the time," said Ruth, kneeling down 
before the large travelling box. 

Kitty stood over her, watching with curious 
interest the process of unlocking and taking 
out the trays, and volunteered ready assistance 
in hanging up dresses, and laying away under- 
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clothing. Ruth was very " particular," but she 
was also very kind-hearted ; so she indulged the 
child by letting her help her as much as she 
wanted, even though she had afterwards to " do 
over " some of her services ; and the little eager, 
officious creature spent one of the busiest and one 
of the happiest hours in her whole life over the 
unpacking of that trunk. 

Her exclamations of surprise and delight over 
this and that were so frequent and enthusiastic 
as to be quite amusing. 

" How neatly your dresses are folded, Ruth I 
Did you do it, or Martha ? How beautifully your 
underclothes are stitched! and what a lot of 
'em ! Julia's are all embroidered ; but she hasn't 
half so many ; and mine — O, they do wear out 
so fast mother can never keep me decent ! " 

" But you are old enough to begin to sew the 
plain seams yourself, missy," said Ruth, taking 
out one nicely-ironed pile after another. 

" Do you think so, really ? But I don't know 
how to sew fit to be seen ; and mother never has 
time to show me." 

" I will teach you," said her sister, " if you'll 
really try. I'll cut you out some things, and we'll 
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make them together, and surprise mamma when 
she comes back." 

" O, will you ? Well, Fll try ; but you mustn't 
scold when I make bad seams. What is this? 
Lavender, and rose-cakes? O, how sweet they 
make the linen smell ! I wonder if I'll ever have 
such nice, neat ways as you, Ruth." 

" Why not, pussy ? " asked Ruth, merrily ; 
"nothing wanting but the will, you know. 
There! I believe everything is out. Now we 
must begin to Jix things a little. Hand me the 
handkerchief box, Kitty, please ; and the glove 
box. They will look best on the bureau, I guess. 
Then the trinket box — " 

*' O, my ! " exclaimed Kitty, in open-mouthed 
admiration. " What a lot of beautiful boxes you 
have got ! How nice to have a separate one for 
everything ! My handkerchiefs get all huddled 
up in the drawer with everything else ; and as 
for gloves, I never have but one pair at a time ! " 

Ruth laughed. 

" O, well ; neither did I, when I was of your 
age," she said. "Mamma has always had so 
many to provide for, you know ; and aunt Emily 
had only me. Dear aunt Emily!" And her 
voice faltered, and the quick moisture sprang to 
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her eyes. "All these pretty things were gifts 
from her, at Christmas times, or on my birthdays." 

" And is this brooch made of her hair, and 
these buttons?" asked Kitty, who had boldly 
opened the trinket box, and was eagerly, examin- 
ing its treasures. 

" No ; the buttons are of Martha's i she gave 
them to me last Christmas. Good old Martha 1 " 
And Ruth's voice broke down again. 

*' What a lovely coral set ! " exclaimed Kitty, 
too much occupied to notice her sister's emotion. 
" You must let me wear that sometimes, now 
you're in black. Only my ears ain't pierced ! 
Too bad, I declare ; but I'll ask Minty to do 'em 
— she did hers with a darning needle. But what 
are these bracelets made of? Seeds^ I do be- 
lieve ! How queer I But they're ever so pretty. 
G, dear ! I wish I had some like 'em I " 

"Well, you shall have these, perhaps, some day, 
if you're very diligent at your sewing, and try to be 
a good girl gei\erally," said Ruth, smiling at the 
little wistful face. " They are made of the seeds 
of some West Indian fruit, with a long name 
which you couldn't pronounce. Some friend 
of aunty's brought them to her from St. Thomas. 
The Indians there make them for sale. I think 
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they are very pretty; but I have a pair of jet 
ones, and I don't care a very great deal about 
ornaments. We shall see, now, how soon you 
will earn these." 

«0, Q, Ruth! You don't really mean it!" 
said the child ; her little head quite turned by 
this prospect of possible future splendor. O, I'll 
be as good, as good, as^^«, Ruth ! " 

Ruth laughed. 

" You might set yourself a better model," she 
said. " But remember, you must not expect to 
get these very soon — not till you have really 
deserved them. They are too large for your 
little wrists, now, any how. See, here are some 
which will suit you better." 

She diew out from the bottom of the box a 
string of bright red berries, firm and polished as 
coral, and fastened with a little clasp of gold. 

" There — don't you think that's pretty ? How 
much I have worn that gay little necklace I It is 
made of coquilicot berries, and they last forever. 
I think there are enough of tliem to make two 
pairs of bracelets, and I shall give them to you 
and Pinkie. Would you like that ? " 

" Well, I guess we would I " exclaimed Kitty, 
breathless with delight. " They look just like 
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coral beads ; no one would know they weren't 
I'm ever so much obliged to you, Ruth ! May I 
go and tell Pinkie?" 

She was off before Ruth could say yes or no, 
and back again in a moment with her younger 
sister. Then all the examination and admiration 
had to be gone over again, though Pinkie was 
rather too much of a fine lady to be quite as 
enthusiastic as Kitty. But the child had an in- 
stinctive love of nice ways and pretty things, and 
she looked on, while Ruth arranged her room, 
with a decided air of approval. 

" I like that," she said, as her sister proceeded 
to tack inside of the closet door a large shoe- 
bag, made of bright carpet, with various neat 
little boots and slippers peeping out of its many 
pockets. " I do hate to see shoes kicking about 
over the floor, and under beds. Did you make 
that, Ruth?" 

" Martha helped me," said Rutli ; "it was 
rather heavy sewing for me. But I know how 
to cut them out. I could show a seamstress how 
to make them, if Julia would like one for her 
room." 

" O, Julia don't care how her room looks, so 
her hair and her fineries are all right," said Kit- 
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ty ; and Pinkie made no comment, but looked 
on while Ruth hung up on the wall a pretty box, 
covered with gayly embroidered cloth, and fin- 
ished with cords and tassels. 

"What's that for? O," she said, as Ruth put 
in her neatly-kept combs and brushes, "that's 
a nice idea, too. And that isn't so very hard to 
make — is it?" 

"Just as easy as can be," said Ruth. " Only 
some pasteboard, a piece of merino or cloth, and 
some worsteds. Or even a pretty flowered calico, 
with a few ruffles, makes a very pretty cover ; and 
that can easily be washed, you know." 

" Well, when I am a little older, I mean to 
learn to do all those things, and have everything 
nice and neat," said Pinkie, complacently. " I'll 
let you teach me — if you will ; and, first, I 
should like to begin with these frames. I sup- 
pose you made them, too. O, what pretty pic- 
tures ! I do love pictures I What is this one, that 
looks so sad ? " 

" That is poor Evangeline," said Ruth, lifting 
her favorite tenderly by its crimson cords, and look- 
ing round the walls of her little room to choose 
tlie best spot for it " I'll tell you her story some 
day ; it's as sweet and sad as her face. This jolly 
10 
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little fellow is Whittier's Barefoot Boy, and this is 
his Maud Muller. You'll read about them all some 
day. O, yes, I can show you how to make the 
frames. These are only fir cones, you know, and 
these are varnished leather. This one is moss — 
I think that is tlie prettiest of all, but rather too 
difficult for your little fingers. But these are 
easy — these made of oat-straw. We'll have 
some pleasant times yet, working together. 
Don't you think we will ? " 

" Yes, indeed ; I know we will," said Kitty, 
promptly. " I'm awful glad you've come home, 
for my pait, if you'll only keep as jolly as you 
are now." 

" O, Kitty ! " said Pinkie, with a curl of her 
dainty lip. " How can you be so coarse? Just 
like a great rough boy I " 

" Of course — just like Rob — and he's good 
enough for me!" retorted Kitty. Ruth shook 
her head, and smiled disapprovingly, and the 
little romp hastened to create a diversion. 

" Well, it is all done at last ! " she said, stand- 
ing up in the middle of the room, and taking a 
general survey. "And how beautiful it does 
look — don't it. Pinkie ? — don't it, Ruth ? " 

" Pretty well, but not quite right yet. When 
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my Other trunk and aunt Emily's packing-cases 
come on, I shall have some white muslin curtains 
for the windows, and a spread for my bed ; all 
my pretty mats, too, for the wash-stand and the 
bureau ; and several other things which were not 
put in my trunk. When it is all finished, it will 
do very well." 

" Very well indeed ! It is just elegant now ; 
I'm tickled to death to think / am to sleep in 
such a young'ladified room. Don't you wish it 
was you, Pinkie ? " 

" What is it you are making such a time over, 
Kitty ? " said Julia, just then passing through the 
hall, and stopping in the doorway. 

"Just you come in and see ! " said Kitty, put- 
ting herself briskly forward to do the honors. 
" Doesn't our room look pretty? Why can't you 
do things nicely, as Ruth does?" 

" Why z2iVL^you not be so saucy to your elders 
and betters?" said Julia, angiily. "You're a 
regular little weather-cock — it's always the last 
comer who is the best with you, Kitty. I don't 
see anything to make such a fuss over." 

" No, but that's because you're jealous," retorted 
Kitty, " and envious ; that's why you won't see 
anything to admire ; isn't it, Ruth ? " 
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She turned round to her sister with a triumphant 
air, expecting to be praised for her championship, 
but was a little abashed at Ruth's reproachful 
glance. 

"What's the matter now?" she asked. "I 
haven't told a bit of a fib. Jule is awful selfish ; 
she never can bear anybody to have anything 
nicer than herself." 

Julia crimsoned with passion. 

" How dare you say such things, you little 
impertinent thing!" she cried, darting towards 
the offender with blazing eyes ; but the little imp 
twisted herself out of her reach, and springing 
behind Ruth, peeped out from thd protection of 
her skirts, and laughed with mischievous defiance. 

" O, O ! " she said, in the most provoking man- 
ner. " Such a lady to fly into such a passion ! 
I'm perfectly shocked." 

Julia cooled down in an instant. " I shall not 
stay here^any longer, to be insulted," she said, in 
a bitter contemptuous tone. " You are not worth 
noticing, any how — poor little chit. Of course 
it is your new sister who has put you up to it. 
Come, Pinkie — leave this room immediately." 

Ruth's cheeks glowed and her eyes filled in an 
instant. " O, Julia ! " she exclaimed, springing 
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after her to protest against so false and dishonor- 
ing a charge. But her sister turned her back 
upon her with a most scornful gesture, and drag- 
ging the reluctant Pinkie by the hand, swept 
haughtily down the stairs. 

Ruth sat down on the edge of the bed, and 
covering her face with her hands, cried like a 
child. It was really too much I Kitty stood 
confounded at the sight for a moment, and tlien 
eagerly essayed consolation. 

"Why, I wouldn't care one bit, Ruth," she 
said, "for any of her mean, spiteful speeches. 
No one minds Julia ; we all know how selfish 
she is. You just ask Rob I " 

But Ruth put her away from her in dis- 
pleasure. 

"Don't say any more such things, Kitty," she 
said, quite severely. . " It is very naughty of you to 
speak out just any disagreeable thing you choose, 
without caring at all whose feelings you hurt; 
very wicked and unkind ; and you see now what 
trouble you have made. Julia will really dislike 
me after this. Go away, please; I can't enjoy 
having you with me any longer just now. I 
would rather be alone." 

" Well, you needn't be so cross I" said Kitty, 
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firing up in her turn. " I don't think it's very 
polite, ordering people out of their own room ; but 
of course I shan't stay where I'm not wanted I '* 

And out she flounced in high dudgeon. But 
saucy and reckless as she was, she could not bear 
to be " sent to Coventry," and particularly by Ruth, 
to whom she was really beginning to be attached. 
So she presently opened the door again, and stole 
in shyly, with sidelong steps, and half wistful, 
half defiant face. Ruth still sat on the edge of 
the bed, her foot swinging excitedly to and fro, 
and her face flushed and stained with indignant 
and sorrowful tears. She did not take any notice 
of Kitty, and the daring litde girl felt more 
abashed than frequently happened to her. Pres- 
ently she ventured in an expostulatory tone, — 

" I don't see why you need be so angiy with 
me for saying things to Julia. She says enough 
ugly things about you, and you know I wouldn't 
be saucy to you for anything ! " 

Ruth made no reply to this, and afler a few 
moments of waiting, Kitty asked, impatiently, — 

" Why don't you speak to me ? Say, Ruth ? " 

"Because you don't* feel in the least sorry for 
having behaved so rudely; you don't even ac- 
knowledge that you were wrong at all, but keep 
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on excusing yourself, and saying unkind things 
about others. I can't have anything to say to you 
while you go on in this way." 

"Well, you needn't, then I " retorted Kitty, in 
a passion of anger and mortification. " I don't 
care whether you have anything to say to me 
or not. I got along \iery well with only Rob be- 
fore you came, and I can do so again. I think 
you're just real mean — so there now I " 

She marched out again, slamming the door 
behind her; and Ruth, who saw her real pain 
through her rage, wondered if perhaps she had 
not been a little hard with her — much as she 
needed the lesson. She had not long to think 
about it, however, for the dinner-bell rang pres- 
ently, and she had to make haste to bathe her 
tear-stained face, and make herself presentable. 

It was not a very cheerful dinner, for neither 
Rob nor Mr. Lorrimer was at home, and the 
girls were all at cross-purposes. Sadly depressed 
by the cold looks and unloving manner of those 
around her, and feeling generally discouraged and 
unhappy, Ruth put on her bonnet and cloak after 
dinner, and set out for a long, lonely walk in the 
woods. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CONFIDENCES. 



EVERYTHING there seemed in sympathy 
with her melancholy mood. The ground 
was covered with dead brown leaves ; there was 
not a single wild flower, a single green leaf, as 
yet venturing to peep out in this cold shade. The 
long forest aisles, through which even the sum- 
mer sun rarely made its way, looked grand and 
gloomy, and the wind surged solemnly through 
the mighty pines. But the very quiet and solem- 
nity insensibly soothed the girl's troubled spirit ; 
the woods seemed like some vast old church ; 
the wind had an organ tone ; and somehow she 
felt the presence of Him who made those over- 
arching trees, and the great blue dome above, and 
was sure that He would yet make all things right 
with His world. 

" The dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all,*' 

she said softly to herself; and presently a great 
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peace filled her mind, and she felt calm and 
strong again. She wandered on and on through 
the old familiar paths she had traversed many 
and many a time when a child, crossed the broad, 
shallow stream with its sunken log and tiny wa- 
terfall, where she and Rob had many a time 
made mimic dams, and launched fairy barks; 
sat down to rest in the old " arm-chair," a not 
very easy perch in a crooked tree, where she had 
often rested her tired little self in those old, unfor- 
gotten days, before she had ever left her home ; 
and was already turning her face homeward, 
much refreshed and brightened by her ramble, 
solitary though it had been, when a loud halloo 
startled her ; and turning back to see whence the 
sound had come, she saw her brother Rob come 
striding along the path, swinging his book-strap 
over his shoulder, and beckoning her to stop. 

She turned, and went back gladly to meet him, 
for the mere sight of his handsome, careless face 
was a pleasure ; and when he gave her, of his 
own accord, a rough but hearty salute on the 
cheek, she felt, with quite a thrill of joy, tliat at 
least her old playmate and favorite had not for- 
gotten to love her. 

" What in the world are you doing, wandering 
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around here, like a lost spirit ? " he asked, won- 
deringly ; and she answered lightly, unwilling to 
let him know how sad she had been, — 

" O, only visiting some of the old places where 
you and I used to play. And everything looks 
just as it used to, Rob ; it brought back the old 
days so plainly ! " 

" Yes, and we'll have those old days over again 
now," said Rob. " If s jolly to have you home 
again. You always knew how to take a fellow ; 
and that's more than one girl in twenty does. 
There's one now — " 

The boy stopped, coloring, and looking a little 
sheepish ; but Ruth met his shy glance with one 
so bright and sympathetic, that he plucked up 
courage and went on. 

*' There's just one other I know who's like you. 
I don't know whether you remember her : that little 
popgun of a Kitty blurted out her name last night 
when I came home^r- don't you remember?" 

" O, yes ; Rose Leland, wasn't it? " said Ruth, 
cordially. " I remember her very well ; I don't 
think we ever used to go to see each other, but 
I've met her at little Christmas parties, and al- 
ways saw her at church. Has she grown up as 
pretty as she used to be when a child ? " 
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"You better bet!" exclaimed Rob, warmly. 
" She's just the prettiest girl in all the county, 
and the nicest except you, old Ruthy. I know 
you'd like each other first rate, though Jule pre- 
tends to turn up her nose at her. That* s only 
because she aspires to be the belle of the county 
herself; but she'll have to lay aside some of her 
airs first, I can tell her. But never mind about 
her. I told Rose yesterday you had come home ; 
and she said she saw you at church, and would 
have come up to speak to you, but you ran away 
so quick. She's coming to call on you this week, 
and, Ruth, I do wish you and she would make 
real good friends." 

" And so we shall, I don't doubt," said Ruth, 
warmly. *' I like her already, Rob, for your 
sake. But " — and she looked a little mischiev- 
ous — "I should like to know one thing ; do you 
say ^ you^d better bet to her?** 

Rob reddened, and laughed in some confu- 
sion. 

" I have said it once or twice in her presence," 
he admitted ; " but she read me such a lecture 
about using slang, and she's so dainty herself in 
her way of talking, that I never venture to offend 
nowadays. And 1*11 be just as careful with you, 
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old girl, for you're just as much of a lady as she 
is. Now, some girls, a fellow doesn't care what 
he says to them, they're so slangy themselves." 
' " Thank you, Rob," said Ruth, simply ; " and 
now, dear, will you let me say just one thing more 
to you while we're on this subject? Won't you 
please not tell Kitty any more robber and pirate 
stories? and won't you take her in hand a little 
about using her tongue so freely? She's so quick 
and bright, and might be such a nice little thing ! 
but I'm afraid she'll make every one think her 
very disagreeable. Please don't think I'm preach- 
ing. I know she cares more for your opinion 
than anything, and you might have such a good 
influence over her." 

" Poor little pussy I " said Rob, deprecatingly. 
*' Yes, I do believe she is fond of me, and would 
do anything to please me. Well, we'll see, 
Ruthy, what can be done ; I guess, though, your 
influence will do her more good than mine ever 
will. As for the ' Blue Pirate of the Pink Moun- 
tain,' and all that sort of thing, I've had to give it 
up for myself. Rose, the little tyrant I makes out 
lists of books for me to read, and we talk them 
over together afterwards." 

"I think I approve of Rose," said Ruth. 
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" From all I hear of her, she must be a very nice 
friend for you to have, and I suppose a little boy- 
and-girl love-making doesn't do any harm. I 
give my consent, Rob." 

" O, yes ; you can make fun of me now ; but 
wait till you come to it yourself, missy," said 
Rob, blushing like a girl; and Ruth laughed 
merrily, and so they entered the precincts of 
home in the happiest of moods. 

" I say, come up to my room after tea — won't 
you ? " said Rob, as tliey were separating at the 
foot of the stairs. " Fve got a screamer of a 
Latin lesson to-night. O, I beg your pardon I a 
tliundering hard one. O, dear ! that's no bet- 
ter ! Well, an extremely difficult one. How*!! 
that do ? And you can look out the words in the 
lexicon for me, if you like." 

" Well ; that's an inducement to visit you, I 
declare 1 " said Ruth, laughing. " But Til come." 

She went accordingly, and a very pleasant 
evening they had up in the " little gan*et," as 
the room over the nurser}' was generally called, 
though Rob, boy-fashion, had ycelpt it his " den." 
It was full of all sorts of boy's rubbish — the tops, 
marbles, and kites of his earlier years ; the im- 
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prevised fishing-poles, and the old-fashioned fowl- 
ing-piece, which were the implements of his 
present favorite pursuits. The oars, and tlie one 
occasional sail of his boat, were here, and the 
skiff itself would have been brought up, had it 
been possible to hoist it either by stair or win- 
dow. A box of carpenter's tools, and a quantity 
of bits of pine, cedar, and oak plank, occupied 
one comer of the room ; the walls were orna- 
mented with various scroll patterns, done in a rich 
style with the smoke of a lamp ; the table, smeared 
with ink, and notched with all manner of gro- 
tesque etchings, was heaped with dog's-eared 
books, and a broken stool had to be propped up 
with sundry blocks before a seat could be im- 
provised for Ruth. 

" O, O, what a den, to be sure ! " exclaimed 
Ruth, as she entered, and looked round her some- 
what dismayed. "Why, Rob, surely it wasn't 
so bad as this when we used to live up here so 
much evenings and rainy days ! " 

'' Yes, it was, just the same," said Rob, a little 
discomfited. " And jolly times we used to have 
up here, too. You weren't such a fine lady then, 
Ruth, you see." 
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"Yes; but I am now, you see," said Ruth, 
gayly ; " and you are a fine gentleman, with a 
beautiful lady-love. Now, if I were you, I'd fix 
my room up so that I could ask my sweetheart 
to come and pay me a visit in it." 

" I've got nothing to fix it up with," said Rob ; 
" and if I had, Rose wouldn't come up here. Nev- 
er mind ; if s well enough as it is. Come, don't 
be fussy, Ruth." 

" I won't," said Ruth. " But I hope to spend 
a great many pleasant hours up here with you, 
old fellow, and I like to be comfortable, you see. 
Now I'll tell you what we can do. I've got a 
great big old red cover, that used to be on Mar- 
tha's table, which will just fit this one, and hide 
all these unsightly ink-blotches. Then I know 
you can knock up some boxes for a lounge, and 
for footstools, you are so clever with your tools ; 
and I'll get some bright chintz and cover them. 
And I can show you how to make — O, such 
comfortable arm-chairs out of a barrel. You 
shall do the carpentering, and I the upholstering. 
And did you ever see an hour-glass table ? The 
easiest thing to make, but so pretty and handy. 
And a set of book-shelves, and a hanging what- 
not. Why, Rob, you don't know how easily we 
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eould make your den really fit for a respectable 
lion! And it would be such fun, you and I 
working together 1 " 

" Yes," said Rob, still a little reluctantly ; " but 
then, as soon as it was civilized, it would have to 
be treated in a civilized manner — cleaned and 
dusted, and all that. And I wouldn't have that 
blundering Minty put her elephant foot in here 
amongst my things for all the gimcracks in the 
world!" 

" Of course not," assented Ruth, promptly. 
" Besides, Minty has quite enough to do. I'll 
keep the room in order in return for being al- 
lowed to come here and bother you as much as I 
like, old fellow." 

*' Bother me ! *• repeated Rob, disdainfully. 
" As if you could ever be anything but jolly I " 

" Very well, then," said Ruth, triumphantly. 
" Then you must let me have my own way, and 
we'll commence operations on Saturday. And 
now how about that particularly difficult Latin 
lesson ? I've forgotten all the Latin you used to 
try to pummel into my head, except your ' henno^ 
turkere^ gooseye^ ductumJ How very witty you 
used to think that was ! " 
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" O, dear ! do you remember that nonsense 
yet?" said Rob, laughing heartily; "and how 
you went to father, bragging that you could con- 
jugate a verb, and he asked you if you thought 
you could ever decline candy? and if you didn't 
think, if ' homo * meant a man, w^homo ought 
to mean a woman? What fun it all was I" 

" Yes ; but it won't be fun if you haven't your 
translation to-morrow," said Ruth, pulling the 
canvas-covered Horace and tlie big leather-bound 
lexicon towards him, 

" O, bother Horace, and his ' monumentum 
perennius cere* What do I care about 'em ? " 
said Rob, impatiently. But Ruth slid the book 
coaxingly between his fingers, and opened the 
dictionary, prepared to play dummy; and her 
brother, knowing, man-like, that he was being 
coaxed, yet, man-like, condescended to permit it 
for his own good, and soon the two heads were 
bent, in right good earnest, over the old Roman's 
page. 

It was past nine o'clock before the task was 

finished ; and then Rob, giving the books a push 

which sent them reeling to tlie other side of the 

table, tilted his chair back on its rickety hind 

II 
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legs, stretched out his own long limbs, and heaved 
a sigh of pretended exhaustion. 

" That old prig has completely taken the life out 
of me," he said. " Ruth, dear, in that box, yon- 
der, you will find some black walnuts I brought 
up here to-day. In my tool-chest there is a ham- 
mer to crack their thick skulls ; and in my satchel, 
yonder, are some apples, for which I had no 
stomach to-day at school. I shall not despise 
tliem now, I promise you ; and you shall go 
shares if you'll bring them here." 

" Lazy fellow ! " said Ruth, rising to execute 
his various commands. " Sit still, and I'll crack 
the nuts for you." 

But that Rob would not allow. 

' With those ridiculous little white fingers ! " 
he said, scornfully. " No ; Fm not quite such a 
pig as that, Ruthy." 

So, with a tremendous effort, he swung himself 
out of his chair, and with the aid of a hammer, 
and a stone, which had served as ballast for his 
boat, and which he had brought up stairs " to 
have handy," he said, he speedily handed up a 
supply of the savory brown nuts ready for 
eating. 
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" Isn't this jolly, now, eh ? " he said, with a 
school-boy's enjoyment of any kind of an irregu- 
lar feast " What do you say, Ruth ? " 

" If only the others were here ! " said Ruth, 
wistfully. "I do love to see everybody in a 
house having a pleasant evening all together." 

" Whew ! " whistled Rob. " The idea of Julia 
or Maddie condescending to spend an evening 
with me in this den, poking over a stupid Latin 
dictionary! No-o, my dear; nobody is silly 
enough for that but you, unless it is little Pop. 
By the way, where is that youngster this even- 
ing?" 

" Ready to go to bed by this time, I expect," 
said Ruth ; " and I ought to go and see to her a 
little, Rob. So I shall bid you good night now, 
and I'll come again another time." 

"Mind you do, then," said Rob, returning 
heartily the kiss she offered. " Yours is about 
the only female society I particularly affect, ex- 
cept — except — " 

A prompt tweak of his curly locks checked the 
pompous speech. 

"The idea of your making any exception!" 
said Ruth, saucily, and then made good her es- 
cape with laughing haste. 
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She glanced towards the bed as she entered her 
room, and saw that Kitty was already there ; so, 
as she felt rather tired, she concluded to go her- 
self. There was no sound nor movement from 
tiie occupant of the bed while she was undressing, 
and performing her evening devotions; but she 
had only taken her place by her sister*s side a 
few minutes, when a little arm was put timidly 
around her waist, and a little voice said,- hesita- 
tingly,— 

"I ain't mad with you, Ruth — are you mad 
with me?" 

" Not angry, dear ; no, but very sorry." 

*' I'm sorry too, and I'll try not to do so any 
more." 

There was a little quiver in the child's voice, 
which went straight to Ruth's heart. Could it 
really be that the " spunky " and rebellious little 
Kitty thus humbled and penitent? She put her 
arm round the little figure, and drew her close 
up to her side, saying, cheerily, — 

" Then it's all over, pussy, and we won't think 
any more about it. Tb-morrow we'll begin again 
All anew." 

Kitty snuggled up under her sister's wing, 
quite relieved and happy again. There was si- 
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lence for a few minutes, and then she said, in a 
funny, drowsy little voice, — 

" Are you asleep, Ruth ? I am — 'most." 
" So am I — 'most — " said Ruth, with a laugh, 
which was itself rather sleepy ; and in a very few 
minutes they were both safe en route for Dream- 
land. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A PLEASANT MORNING. 

" T T TILL you begin to show us how to make 
V V some pretty things to-day, Ruth ? " 
asked Kitty, the next morning, as she stood veiy 
patiently for her, submitting to have her crinkly 
locks properly combed and curled by her sister's 
dexterous fingers. 

" Yes," said Ruth, " if you will have some 
lessons first. I am going to get at my books 
again this morning, and I think it would be best 
for us all, or our new governess will think us 
very poor scholars, when she comes." 

*' Mother is going to try and get one while she 
is in Richmond," said Kitty. " I hope she won't 
be as cross as Miss Ives was, — that's all." 

"Wise people say that troublesome children 
make cross teachers," said Ruth, sagely. " If I 
make you study your lessons pretty well, and 
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keep tolerably still, I suppose you will think me 
very cross — won't you?" 

" I don't know yet," said Kitty, naively. 
"We'll see; but I don't believe you could be 
very cross, if you tried. Now, Maddie — " 

" Hu-ush," interrupted her sister, in a warning 
tone. "No sharp speeches to-day, remember. 
I am sure Maddy means to do her duty ; tliat is 
proved by her taking so much trouble for old 
Aunt Ibby every Sunday; and you should re- 
member people's good qualities as well as their 
bad ones. Now, look at yourself in the glass, 
missy. You're quite a different looking little 
body; and one of these days, when these ring- 
lets get a little darker, and these freckles a little 
paler ^ why, we shall see what we shall see ! " 

" You don't tliink I'll ever be pretty^ with tliis 
' carrot head ' and ' turnip nose ' — vegetable 
beauty, as Rob calls it?" exclaimed the child, 
pleased, but incredulous. 

"Wait, and you'll see," said Ruth, cheerily. 
" Only don't run out so much bareheaded in the 
sun and wind, and learn to curb that little saucy 
tongue of yours, and who knows what a nice 
young lady our pussy may make some day? I 
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think it's worth while to be pleasant to people, 
myself, to their eyes and their hearts both." 

" So do I," said Kitty, heartily. " Now, that 
is; I never cared much about it before; but 
you'll see now if I don't try to be a lady like 
you — not like — O, I almost said something ! 
Ruth, there goes the breakfast bell ! '* 

Ruth laughed at the little girl's comical look 
of consternation, and they went down together, 
hand in hand — a sight which called forth a 
welcoming smile from their father and Rob, but 
produced a disdainful shrug of Julia's haughty 
shoulders. 

After breakfast was over, and Rob had gone 
off to school, and Mr. Lorrimer to his office, 
and their room was put in order, Kitty, always 
impatient, hurried Ruth to the school room. Her 
hasty raid upon the piles of books, slates, and 
copies, brought down a cloud of dust, which 
called into requisition broom and duster, and set 
them hard at work for an hour. Pinkie walked 
by in the midst of the melee^ and looked in in 
amazement and di^ist at the sight But when 
the room was made fresh and tidy, and a cosy 
little fire of pine wood knots was crackling and 
blazing away on the hearth, she was quite ready 
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to come and share its comfort, and see what 
"was going on with Ruth and Kitty." 

She felt ratlier disposed to shrug her shoul- 
ders and depart again in search of better amuse- 
ment, when she found tliat the " fun " consisted 
only of a spelling-book and geography on Kitty's 
part, and a pile of French books on that of Rutli ; 
but she was persuaded to stay by Kitty's eager 
explanation. 

"O, Pinkie, what do you think Ruth has 
promised, if we stay here an hour or two, and 
learn some lessons? Why, that she'll take us 
out in the woods this aflemoon; and we'll all 
gather fir-Kiones, and acorns, and moss; and 
then she'll show us how to make picture-frames 
like hers, you know* Rob will tack the pieces 
of lath togetiier for us — and we'll have just the 
greatest fun ! Now do be good, and get your 
book. I almost know my spelling lesson al- 
ready." 

On the strength of such inducement, and for 
lack of better occupation, Pinkie consented to 
remain ; and Ruth found that she had taken no 
slight task upon herself. The children were 
bright enough ; but Kitty was very fond of her 
own opinion, and Pinkie inclined to be whiny, 
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and needed a great deal of encouragement. Be- 
sides, they had been so long out of school that 
any regular application came hard to them ; and, 
on the whole, a good deal more talking and 
playing than studying went on with them that 
morning. But tlie beginning was made, and 
that was a great deal ; and they had had a quiet, 
happy morning, out of danger of mischief, or 
quarrelling ; that was a great deal more ; so Ruth 
was content to wait for better things, and mean- 
while got on witli her French as well as she 
could, amid tlie many interruptions of her little 
pupils. 

While they sat there all. busy and happy, 
Maddie came through the hall, holding Archie 
by the hand, and stopped at the open door. 

" Pinkie," she said, sharply, " I think you are 
very selfish, to leave Archie by himself all the 
morning. He's as lonesome and cross as can 
be. I want you to come and play with him now 
in tlie nursery." 

" Fm not selfish at all," said Pinkie, in an 
injured tone. " I'm willing to play with him ; 
why didn't you bring him before? Let him 
come in here — we're having such fun." 

" Yes — making believe school ! " said Kitty, 
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in high glee. " Do come in, Maddie, and be 
sociable for once. I want to tell you what we're 
going to do by and by." 

Ruth turned towards her sister with a winning, 
wistful glance. " I wish you would come in, 
Maddie," she said, in her bright, sweet way; 
' the more the merrier,' you know ; and here's 
a nice low chair all ready for you." 

It would have been a very churlish nature 
which could have resisted the sunny warmth of 
that invitation ; and Archie, tired of long sol- 
itude, had already run forward and joined the 
group around the fire. So Maddie came in, half 
reluctantly, and with the usual cold, grave look 
on her face. She declined a seat at first, and 
stood by the table, looking over the book which 
lay open in front of Ruth. 

" Are you so far on as that ? " she asked 
presently of her sister. " You must be quite 
a tolerable French scholar. I wish I was ; I 
am fonder of languages than any other study, 
and I dig away by myself at my Latin and French 
still. But it is poor work doing the exercises 
alone, and never being quite sure whetlier they 
are right." 

" I tliink I could help you there ; and I should 
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like to SO much, if you would let me I " said 
Ruth, heartily, "We might be ever so cosy 
studying all together in here mornings, and each 
could help the other. Now I don't know a word 
of Latin I " 

Maddie thawed a little beneath Ruth's genial 
manner. 

" Well, if you would really like to have us— 
you know Archie must be wherever I am — " 
she began ; and Ruth interrupted her warmly. 

" Of course, the dear little tot ! " she said. 
" I should be only too glad of anything that 
would make him stay long enough with me 
to get really over his shyness. By the way, I 
wonder if Archie could guess what Ruth has in 
her pocket now for a small boy? '* 

She rattled her pocket significantly, and Archie 
turned round from the Geography, whose mar- 
vellous pictures of birds and beasts had attracted 
him, and looked shyly and wistfully into her 
smiling, mysterious face. 

" Come here, won't you ? and see if you can 
guess," said Ruth, coaxingly, holding out her 
hands; and tlie little fellow got up and came 
slowly forward, with sidelong steps, and half 
bashful, half eager looks. 
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" I tan dess," he said, with a sudden burst of 
confidence. " If s pop-torn I ** 

" No — not pop-corn. Try again, old fellow.'* 

*' If s a lump o' toogar." 
. " O, no — not sugar. You're a sugar-lump 
yourself, you little comical darling, you ! " 

The child was caught up in a sudden embrace, 
and surprised with a shower of kisses, which 
had the effect of silencing* him for a moment ; 
but as soon as he had recovered, breath to speak 
again, he made another venture. 

" If s a tin f umpet to b'ow with." 

A burst of laughter followed this imaginative 
effort. 

" Why don't you guess an elephant, while 
you're about it, Archie?" said Kitty. "I can 
do better than you — I guess it is hickory-nuts." 

"Pooh! she wouldn't carry those about in 
her pocket — there's plenty of 'em in the garret," 
said Pinkie. " I guess, maybe if s an orange 
she brought from Florida." 

" All wrong, every one of you," said Ruth, 
with a smile ; " and Archie shall put his own litde 
paw in my pocket, and find out for himself. 
Now, then, what's the secret ? " 

" Tandy I " cried the child, in great glee, pull- 
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ing out his little plump fist full of sugar-plums ; 
and Pinkie and Kitty set up a shout. 

" Why, where did you get it, Ruth ? " they 
asked in amaze. *' You haven't been to the 
village since you came home. Besides, you 
never see such candy as that in the village. We 
never get any real sugar-plums, only once in a 
while, when father goes to the city. Mother'U 
bring us some when she comes home. Say, 
Archie, pass it round, please ! " 

" I can't recommend it for freshness," said 
Ruth, handing the paper to Maddie. " It is some 
Martha slipped into my travelling-bag, when we 
left Femandina, and I never thought of it till 
now. Will you try some? These chocolates are 
not so very hard." 

" I guess not ! they're splendid I " said the 
children, applying themselves with great zest to 
their unexpected treat. Ruth lifled Archie on 
to her lap, where he sat munching away con- 
tentedly at a stale Jordan almond, with his little 
squirrel-like teeth; and the rest broke into a 
pleasant desultory chat. 

So ended the really most sociable morning 
Ruth had had yet, and the party was not broken 
up in the afternoon. Soon afler dinner, hoods 
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and cloaks were donned, and the whole flock 
set off for tlie woods, furnished with a great 
many more baskets than were necessary, in 
search of material for picture-frames. It was 
so late in the winter that they were not able to 
procure a very choice store ; but no matter for 
that ; it was a lovely, mild February day ; the 
sunshine was warm and bright in the fields, and 
in the woods the spicy fragrance of myrtle, pine, 
hemlock, and cedar made the air delicious. 
They were full of bright, youthful spirits ; even 
Maddie came out of her shell, and talked and 
laughed " almost like other people," Kitty whis- 
pered to Pinkie.; and so the afternoon passed 
away as pleasantly as the morning had done, 
and they came home with ravenous appetites. 
As they pushed back their chairs after supper 
was over, Mr. Lorrimer said, cheerily, — 

" And why can't we have some more music 
this evening, Miss Ruth? It's quite a treat to 
hear the piano nowadays; Julia doesn't often 
favor us." 

"Only when Harry Clayton comes, papa!" 
put in Kitty, mischievously; "then she sings, 
' I do not love thee — no, I do not love thee,' 
when all the time she knows she does." 
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Mr, Lorrimer laughed, and Julia colored furi- 
ously; and Ruth, afraid of an explosion, said, 
hurriedly, — 

" Why, certainly, papa. I am only too glad 
if you really care to hear my poor little singingw 
I'll go and light the lamp in the parlor," 

The others soon flocked in after her; even 
Julia, who wished to see if Ruth had any new 
songs which suited her own voice. They found 
among her own music several duets which they 
could sing together, and an hour passed by charm- 
ingly in this way for themselves and their father, 
who was exceedingly fond of simple, sweet music 
— " without any airs and flourishes," as he said, 

Rob and Maddie, who were not musical them- 
selves, but enjoyed it nevertheless, sat aside at a 
table, half listening, half studying, for to-mor- 
row ; and the three little ones wandered about 
the room, not settling to anytliing specially, but 
feeling unusually quiet and good — they did not 
know why — in the unaccustomed family har- 
mony. 

As it grew towards their bed-time, Ruth sud- 
denly wound up a last song with a grand flourish 
of arpeggios, and calling out merrily, " Now for 
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something for the little folks ! " dashed off into 
the tilting tune of " Lannigan's Ball." 

Up jumped Kitty, Archie, and Pinkie at the 
rollicking summons, and gathered round the 
piano. Mr. Lorrimer, who had been gently 
gliding off into a doze under the soothing influ- 
ence of the last rather sentimental ditty, roused 
himself, and was wide awake again in a moment ; 
and Rob tossed his Horace on the floor, and 
jumped up witli alacrity, ready at once for a 
frolic. 

" Come on, Maddie," he said, snatching her by 
both hands, and making very little account of her 
grave dignity. *' Come on ; let's have a cotillon — 
that music's too jolly to be thrown away. Take 
your partner, father. Come, Jule ; come, Kitty ; 
we'll take turns making up the other side couple. 
Now, Ruth, begin again, that's a dear." And 
so, in a trice, the set was arranged, and the whole 
party found themselves — tliey scarcely knew 
how — " forwarding," " balancing," " chassey- 
ing," through the mazes of a merry country 
dance. 

"The Irish Washerwoman," "Rory O'More," 
" St. Patrick's Day," and half a dozen other of the 
merry old-fashioned dance-tunes, followed from 

12 
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Ruth's nimble and willing fingers, and the fun 
arid frolic went merrily on for half an hour. Then 
Mr. Lorrimer pronounced himself '* caved in ; " 
Archie was almost asleep on the sofa, and Ruth's 
wrists felt rather "played out." So the party 
broke up in the gayest good-humor, and the three 
girls went off to put the three little ones to bed ; 
Ruth inwardly marking this day as a red-letter 
one in her calendar. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



MORE TROUBLES. 



JULIA, and Maddie had now begun to under- 
stand the cheerful, kindly, and unobtrusive 
disposition of tlieir "new sister," and to feel a 
certain confidence that she had no desire to inter- 
fere with their privileges or authority in any way^ 
but, on the contrary, was always ready to be 
sympathetic and helpflil when need occurred. 
They ceased, therefore, to regard her with the 
watchful eyes of suspicion, and manifested really 
more cordiality towards her than they showed to 
each other. Maddie continued to join the school- 
room party every morning, and, in her eagerness 
for learning, took great satisfaction in the clear 
and simple explanations which Ruth gave her 
concerning her French difficulties. She did not 
get jealous ; indeed, she scarcely seemed to notice, 
in her absorption in her studies, how Archie soon 
grew out of his shyness with Ruth, and got into 
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the habit of going to her with all his little re- 
quests and complaints. She was not naturally 
fond of children ; her temperament was singular- 
ly grave and earnest, almost austere ; the noise 
and interruption inseparable from the presence of 
children annoyed her ; and their fiinny speeches 
and amusing ways did not possess charm enough 
for her to compensate for the interruption tliey 
caused to her occupations. She meant not only 
to do her whole duty to her little brother, but to 
be very specially kind to him, in order to show 
her appreciation of the confidence her mother 
had reposed in her. But she did not really enjoy 
•the charge, and so long as Ruth did not interfere 
\srith her authority, nor assume any of her respon- 
sibility, she had no objection to her interesting 
herself as much as she chose in the child's hap- 
piness. 

It was to Ruth, then, that the little fellow 
learned to come to have stories told, to be shown 
picture-books, or be taught how to make wonder- 
ful heroes and dogs on a slate ; to her he came 
when he had bumped his curly head, or barked 
his little plump legs ; it was her pocket which 
his roguish fingers felt free to enter at any time 
in search of "doodles," and her lap which he 
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sought when tired or teased — sure of a loving 
welcome, and plenty of coaxing, motlier-like 
kisses. 

Maddie did not care so long as Ruth sent him 
to her for any special permissions, since she her- 
self was left free meanwhile to pursue her own 
occupations uninterrupted. 

Julia was much more jealous of her sway over 
the housekeeping department. She would prac- 
tise a song with Ruth, would advise with her 
about a pattern in embroidery, or ask her opinion 
as to the way in which she dressed her hair ; but 
she never consulted with her on the subject of din- 
ner, nor permitted her to suppose that her pres- 
ence in kitchen or pantry would be desirable, or 
that any suggestion as to the ordering of the house 
would be permissible. Now, Ruth, who was a 
capable and energetic little body, and whose 
training by Martha under aunt Emily's supervis- 
ion had been unusually thorough in housekeep- 
erly matters, would have liked dearly to bustle 
about in the dining-room and pantry, to assist 
with the china and silver, and have a hand in the 
making of cake and pies ; but she never received 
an intimation that such assistance would be wel- 
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comef and her fear of obtrusion prevented her 
from offering it. 

Meanwhile, the management of affairs did not 
go on at all to Mr. Lorrimer's liking. Old Aunt 
Rose — ^ who had presided over Mrs. Lommer's 
kitchen ever since she was married, and who had 
refused to leave the family even after the procla- 
mation — had been an excellent cook in her day, 
as most of the negro women are ; but she had 
grown quite aged and infirm of late, and, on ac- 
count of her failing sight and memory, needed a 
great deal of overlooking and direction. She would 
accept this pleasantly from Mrs. Lorrimer, who 
had been a kind and good mistress to her for so 
many years ; but she did not feel inclined to sub- 
mit to much dictation from " dat ere chile she'd 
nussed on her own knees, an' spanked a many a 
time, when she didn't 'have herself; " and Julia's 
manner was not of a kind to be very conciliating. 

There was constant trouble in the kitchen, 
then, and the family had to suffer for it in the 
way of meals irregularly served, badly cooked, 
and generally unsatisfactory. Besides this, Julia 
had a passion for experiments in the culinary art : 
she spent considerable time every day in poring 
over the pages of a receipt book ; and every day 
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she concocted what her father called some " new- 
fangled mess," which generally proved a failure 
either in the making or baking, but yet must be 
eaten in order not to be wasted ; until Mr. Lorri- 
mer protested that the coating of his stomach 
would be entirely destroyed, and Rob openly 
longed for his mother's return. 

Julia did not pay much attention to either of 
them ; she possessed a fund of quiet obstinacy 
and self-complacency which enabled her calmly 
to pursue her own way without much considera- 
tion of others, and she resented any interference 
with her household management At the same 
time, now that the novelty of mistress-ship was 
beginning to wear off, she began to find the early 
rising, the confinement to the house, and the 
necessary duties which fall to the lot of every 
mistress of a family, more troublesome than hon- 
orable ; and she was secretly glad as the time 
approached for her temporary supremacy to end. 

Although she would permit no assistance from 
Ruth in her household matters, she had long al- 
lowed almost the entire charge of her little sister 
to slip into her ever-willing hands ; and yet, even 
without the standing excuse of " Pinkie's tire- 
some hair to curl," she rarely found herself ready 
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for breakfast when the bell rang. Nevertheless, 
no one must venture to take the head of the table 
until she appeared, — generally in loosely-tied 
wrapper, with slippered feet and hair in crimping- 
pins, — and then there would be a dozen things 
lacking on the table, and a hurrying to and fro 
would ensue, between pantry, store-room, dairy, 
and kitchen, in quest of fresh supplies of butter, 
sugar, or milk, to procure a missing fork or 
spoon, or to have tlie weak coffee or half-boiled 
tea re-made. 

Things went on in this unsatisfactory fashion 
week after week, and Mr. Lorrimer submitted 
with as good a grace as possible, remembering 
that his daughter was but a mere girl as yet, and 
feeling so much pleasure in the thought of his 
wife's rest and enjoyment, that he was disposed 
to make the best of any discomfort resulting 
from her absence. 

Even his patience began to be exhausted, how- 
ever, by the constant demands made upon it ; and 
at last a day came when it gave way entirely. 

Breakfast had been late, as usual, and Julia not 
ready for it even then. When it came, the muf- 
fins — made after the receipt which she had in- 
sisted on Aunt Rose's trying — were heavy and 
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sour, the coffee mere slops, tlie eggs hard as 
stones. 

There was really nothing fit to eat, and a gen- 
eral murmur of discontent arose from the hungry 
people around the table, whose appetite could not 
be appeased by a mere Barmecide feast. 

In the midst of all the complaints, Julia i*e- 
mained so aggravatingly indifferent, that Mr. 
Lorrimer at length quite lost patience with her. 

" It is just as I told you," he said, severely. 
" Actions speak louder than words. You were 
all so ready to proclaim the wonderful things 
you were going to do while your mother was 
away ; you in particular, Julia, were so perfectly 
confident that you could even more than fill her 
place, that I was disposed to doubt the result 
from the beginning. People who really perform 
great deeds don't trumpet them so boldly before- 
hand. Poor little Ruth, there, was the only one 
of you girls who did not arrogate any special 
supremacy to herself; and yet I verily think she 
has done more for the general well-being of the 
family than all the rest of you put together." 

A fiery glance of anger flashed from Julia's 
eyes, and Maddie's face took a cold, stony look. 
'^ O, papa, please ! " exclaimed poor Ruth, in a 
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beseeching tone, and crimsoning painfully; but 
Mr. Lorrimer was too indignant to be very pol- 
itic, and he went on, unheeding the result. 

" Yes, it is so," he said, positively ; " and you 
need not be so ashamed, child, nor your sisters so 
angry, when I say it. I am not a great deal at 
home, and you are very quiet and unobtrusive ; 
but I am not blind, and I can see who it is that 
looks after her father's comfort when he comes 
in cold and tired ; who it is that is always down 
stairs, as neat as a new pin, in the morning; 
who is always on hand to do anything she is 
allowed to ; who it is, even, that the children go 
to for whatever they want, though they were not 
left in her charge, and though she made no fine 
professions about them. I must say I prefer ac- 
tions to words. I am quite sure if Ruth, child 
as she is, had the management of things, they 
would go on much more satisfactorily ; and 
though I should be sorry to mortify you, Julia, 
I tell you candidly, that if you cannot do better 
than this, you must resign the charge to your sis- 
ter. I can't go on living this way any longer." 

He pushed back his plate of untasted food 
with a disgusted air as he spoke, and walked off 
to his own room to solace himself with a cigar. 
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in lieu of dinner ; and poor Ruth sat trembling 
in expectation of the bolt soon to fall upon her 
devoted head. 

It fell in a moment : Mad die rose with a face 
of cold contempt, and walked in haughty silence 
from the room. She held Archie by the hand, 
and when he would have stopped in passing 
Ruth, she gave him an angry jerk, which nearly 
threw the little fellow from his feet. He went 
off screaming, but Ruth did not dare to say 
a word, and even Kittie seemed struck dumb by 
the storm which she felt brooding in the air. Ju- 
lia sat still for a moment, regarding her sister 
with a disdainful look ; then she said, with an 
insulting laugh, — 

" Well, little Miss Mock-modesty, this is what 
you have been plotting for ever since you have 
been here. To curry favor with our father at the 
expense of those of us who staid with him while 
you were off toadying to other people for the 
sake of their money. You are welcome to all 
you got from her, I am sure, for it seems she 
made you work well for it ; and I don't doubt 
you would succeed better in the kitchen than I 
do, for I have never had, thank Heaven, to wash, 
cook, and brew for my living. All the same, my 
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dear, you will please remember that / am the 
lady of the house at present ; and I have not the 
slightest intention of resigning my position to 
you. Don't flatter yourself that my father will 
ever undertake to place you over me ; he says 
things he does not mean, sometimes; and you 
may as well save yourself the trouble of working 
out any more of your plots and plans." 

Ruth sat looking at her sister, while she deliv- 
ered this cruel and insolent speech, with cheeks 
slowly whitening, and eyes distending with 
amazement, shame, and pain. A tremor of in- 
dignation and grief took possession of her ; she 
quivered as if she were struck, as, one after 
another, the false, bitter words fell on her ear. 
She could not take her great, soft, startled eyes 
from her sister's angry, scornful face ; and when 
she tried to speak, her faltering tongue refused to 
utter the words. Her sensitive soul was hurt to 
the very quick, and she was dumb for very shame 
of the cruel, wounding hand. 

But Julia s intolerable unkindness had unlocked 
the spell which for a while had bound Kitty's 
tongue. She sprang from her seat in a passion 
of indignation, and declared, — 

" It is too abominable. I shall go straight and 
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tell my father. Every word he said was tnie, 
and Ruth shan't be so abused for it. I shall tell 
him this instant." 

She was darting from the room, but Ruth 
caught her, and detained her almost by force. 

" Please don't, Kitty," she said. " It will only 
make more trouble, and here is enough already. 
Don't mind me, dear, and just let me go quietly 
up to my room. Julia doesn't mean what she 
says — she catCt — she is angry now — " 

She broke down utterly here, — poor child ! — 
and made haste to get out of the room to hide the 
passion of tears and sobs she could no longer 
control. Kitty, unwilling to displease her, re- 
frained, most reluctantly, from going to her fa- 
ther, and turned to relieve her bursting indigna- 
tion by a whole avalanche of reproaches at the 
offender. Julia, however, answered these with 
only a contemptuous smile, and the eager little 
champion was obliged to retire from the field, 
and content herself with offering Ruth such small 
consolation as lay in her power. 

She — the simple-hearted, delicate-minded girl 
— had never been so scornfully addressed, so un- 
justly accused before ; and it was long before the 
passion of pain, and shame, and grief, and indig 
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nation, which Julia's cruel words had roused in 
her, subsided. She had never shed such hot, pain- 
ful tears as those which now flooded her cheeks, 
never felt such a sense of injustice and unkind- 
ness. There was nothing to do but let her 
wounded spirit have its own way, and sob and 
weep out all the bitterness and the sting. 

Her emotion wore itself out by and by, and she 
grew quieter, and able to notice poor Kitty, who 
sat on a stool at her feet, watching her with a 
most rueful face. 

" You dear little thing ! " she said with ^ 
sudden impulse, stooping down and kissing 
the little freckled face all queerly puckered 
up with anxiety and wonder. " You don't 
think I am mean, and selfish, and deceitful — 
do you?" 

" You better bet I don't ! " cried Kitty, grow- 
ing slangy in her hot eagerness. " And no one 
else does; not even Julia herself. She was so 
mad she didn't care what she said — hateful 
thing ! and she wanted to make herself believe 
you were as mean as she is; but — " 

" Hu-sh I " said Ruth, quickly ; " don't let us 
be unkind because she is. Remember she had a 
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good deal of cause to be angry. I'm sorry papa 
said what he did — " 

" ' Twas every word of it true," put in Kitty, 
sturdily, *' though I can't help being glad of 
his good opinion, of course ; so glad that I can 
see how it must have hurt Julia to have him find 
fault with her, and so I can forgive her all the 
more easily." 

"Forgive her!" exclaimed Kitty. "Well, 
indeed, it will be long before I shall do that! 
Topping thing!" 

" No, it will not be long, I am sure, pussy, 
when I tell you that I want you not only to for- 
give it, but forget itj just as I shall do. I shall 
try not to tliink of it any more, but show Julia 
that she is mistaken, in any way I can. And 
now come, my dear. It is just ten o'clock, and 
here is our room all in disorder yet." 

They got up and began to busy themselves iij 
setting things to rights. Presently Kitty, who 
could not quite bring herself up to Ruth's pitch^ 
of magnanimity, said, triumphantly, — 

" One thing the young lady has done for her^ 
self she'll be sorry for. But I'm glad of it — 
serves her right." 
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"Kitty!" said Ruth, reproachfully. "But 
what do you mean?'* 

" Why, she is invited to a party for to-morrow 
night at the Falconers'. She drove out to the 
village yesterday afternoon, while we were in the 
woods, and got the invitation, through die post. 
I tliink it was awful mean in Louie Falconer 
not to send you one too. And Julia was going 
to borrow your watch and chain to wear. I 
don't think a watch is a very particular ornament 
for a party, but Jule wanted to make the girls 
believe it was hers. She's dying for a watch, 
because it looks grown up ; and she was asking 
me last night if you wei'e stingy about your 
things — if I thought you would mind lending 
it to her. I told her I didn't know about your 
letting her have the watch, but that you were 
not stingy a bit — not you! I know she ex- 
pected to get it ; but now she'll be ashamed to 
ask for it — and it serves her right. She's bitten 
her own nose off to spite her own face ! " 

" O, Kitty ! " said Ruth, laughing in spite 
of herself at the child's comical looks and 
speech ; but then growing grave again, she said, 
decisively, " I shall not wait for Julia to ask for 
tlie watch. I shall beg her myself to wear it, 
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and anything else I have that she may like. I 
am so glad of a chance to smooth over all this 
unhappy affair 1" 

Kitty stopped short with the duster in her 
hand, and looked at her sister in incredulous 
amaze. 

« Well, you beat all ! " she said. " / don't 
see how you can do it! Ain't you even mad 
about having no invitation?" 

" Not in the least ! " said Ruth, cheerily. 
*' Why should I be? I should not go if I had 
one." 

Kitty looked at her sister's black dress, and 
answered, — 

."No, I suppose not. But they might have 
sent you an invitation all the same, and saved 
tlieir cake and tlieir credit too. They knew you 
had come home, for they saw you at church." 

'' Yes, but I didn't stop to speak to any one, 
you know. You remember I was afraid of mor- 
tifying you by appearing in my plain travelling 
dress. Eh, Kitty?" 

Kitty colored under Rutli's mischievous smile. 

" I was a goose," she said, with prompt self- 
rebuke. " You shouldn't have minded me. Fm 
13 
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very sorry if tliat made you lose any attention 
from the Falconers/* 

" Don't distress yourself; I'm not sorry a bit," 
6aid Ruth. " It saves me the trouble of sending 
a regret, you see." 

" Yes, but it gives Julia a chance to crow over 
you," said Kitty, discontentedly. " And it looks 
so odd, too ! Why, Rob is asked ! — his cards 
came this morning. He'll be mad — I know he 
will — when he knows you have none." 

'^ Ah, that is the least of my troubles !" said 
Ruth, with a sigh, her face clouding over again. 
*' Pussy, I am thinking of Maddie. She had 
just begun to be a little friendly with me, and 
now I suppose it is all over. If only my sisters 
loved me, pussy, I would not care for any slights 
other girls might put upon me ! '* 

" /love you, Ruth!" said Kitty, warmly, turn- 
ing and throwing her arms round her sister's 
neck. " I love you almost as well as I do Rob ! 
Don't cry any more; Maddie'll get over it 
She'll never love you so very much, may be ; it 
isn't her way. But she respects you — I know 
she does ; and you'll see she'll be back in the 
sckool-room in a day or two. She knows how 
much good you can do her. Fatlier was pretty 
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sharp, you see, and she didn't like it. But she'll 
be all right. Maddie's queer, and awful sharp 
herself, sometimes; but there's nothing mean 
about her. Come, now, Ruth ; don't mind i^ 
a bit. Let's go down and kindle our fire, and 
get our books. We'll have a nice morning all 
to ourselves to-day." 

" Very well ; let us go,'* said Ruth, kissing hex 
sister affectionately. " You're a real little com-- 
forter, pussy, and I don't know what I snould 
do without you to-day." 

They went down to the school-room together, 
and spent the morning there alone. As neither 
Maddie nor the children joined them, it was 
rather quiet ; but Ruth exerted herself to make 
it pleasant for her one faithful little companion^ 
and by dint of a little study, and a great deal of 
chat and story-telling, succeeded admirably. 

After dinner-^ which, by the way, was served 
promptly and in good order — she delighted the 
child — herself not a little ambitious of doing 
" grown-up things " — by giving her her first 
music lesson, and then rewarded her for her 
efforts to master the notes by ^making a wonder- 
ful bonnet for her doll. Pinkie got wind of this 
last charming performance ; and unable to endure 
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any longer her forced absence from the scene of 
such delights, teased Julia to be permitted to join 
her sisters, until, for sheer weariness, she was 
obliged to consent. Another flaxen-haired and 
blue-eyed minikin was produced for Rutli's in- 
spection, with a shy intimation that her best hat 
was sadly the worse for wear. The hint was 
taken good-naturedly, Ruth's ribbon-box again 
looked over for material, and another chapeau 
achieved, which was pronounced, by the delighted 
recipient, as marvellous a work of art as the first. 

So passed by the long, dark, rainy afternoon, 
pleasantly enough to the two children, though 
Ruth's heart felt heavy whenever she thought of 
Maddie, the sister who, she felt, might be so 
dear and valuable a companion to her ; for whose 
steady principles and firm sense of duty she 
felt such respect and reliance ; with whom she 
knew she could sympathize in all high and grave 
things. 

She saw nothing of her during the day, except 
at the table ; and then the girl's face was like a 
stone mask — so cold, so hard. Archie looked 
wistfully towards Ruth, but did not dare come 
near her, and she did not venture to call him. 
Mr. Lorrimer was not at home in the evening ; 
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Rob had a school-friend passing the night with 
him ; and Ruth, worn out with the painful ex- 
citement of the day, went to bed when Kitty 
did, and sought forgetfulness of all her troubles 
in the sweet, restful sleep, which, thank Heaven, 
comes so readily to the young and innocent. 

The next day there was a general bustle of ex- 
citement through the house, caused by Julia's 
preparations for the evening at the Falconers'. 
She was careful to see that her father's breakfast 
was comfortably served ; for notwithstanding her 
boasted security in her position, she knew her 
father's resolute will, and was in no small dread 
of a possible dethronement. This would be a 
humiliation too bitter to be borne ; so she took 
care to give no further cause for complaint, and 
adopted a conciliating tone towards Aunt Rose, 
which resulted in properly-prepared meals once 
more. 

As soon as Mr. Lorrimer was out of tlie house 
to-day, however, the note of preparation was 
sounded ; maids were kept busy ironing long- 
trained skirts, and fluting elaborate ruffles. Pin- 
kie ran to and fro on errands, full of conscious 
importance at being allowed to assist ; and as the 
time approached for the grand toilet actually to 
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Commence, when Pinkie announced the grave 
fact, ^^ She has begun to take down her crimps V* 
then even Kitty, in spite of her recent sore of- 
fence, could not resist the temptation of being pres- 
ent, and asked Ruth, in a sheepish voice, if " she 
minded her going in just for a little while? '* 

" Why, you funny little goose ! Of course 
not ! " exclaimed Ruth, laughing heartily. " And 
say, pussy ; come by and by, when she is dressed, 
and get my watch and my box of trinkets, and 
ask her if she would like any of them. I think, 
J)erhaps she would take them more readily, if 
she did not have to see me about them." 

" Very well," said Kitty, so elated with the 
importance of this commission as almost to for- 
get her anger against Julia ; and away she went 
to share with Pinkie the honor and privilege of 
being allowed to hold hair-pins, button-boots, 
and play the role of lady's maid generally. 
' " There ! doesn't she look beautiful ? Jjust like 
a princess !" exclaimed Pinkie, with a burst of 
enthusiasm, as the last " twitch " was given to 
the folds of shining silk, the last "pat "to the 
bouffant bows of the sash. 

" Yes, an' as proud as the Qiieen O* Sheby ! " 
said the privileged Minty, who had been the 
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chief priestess at this shrine of the toilet. " Jes' 
look at her now, wid her hair all crinklin' down 
her back like Jordan's golden sands, and de lace 
ruffles a-makin' her neck an' arms as white as de 
foam o* de Red Sea, when de Izzerlites passed 
over I My stars ! Won't de young gen'lmeii 
be a fightin' over her to-night, dough? K'ya, 
yar, ha!" 

Minty ended her speech with the customary 
mellow, chuckling laugh of her light-hearted 
race, and Julia, smiled with a complacency which 
showed that she fully believed it, mixed meta- 
phors and all. 

Kitty set up her little nose smartly, and said, — 

"You'll have to go to camp-meeting again, 
Minty, and get it straight. I never heard yordan 
had golden sands before." And then suddenly 
remembering Ruth's commission, she ran to her 
room to get the trinkets. 

"Now be careful, pussy — offer tliem nicely," 
said her sister, a little anxious as to the way in 
which her overtures would be received ; and the 
little ambassador said yes, and ran off* full of 
eagerness and importance. 

She came back in a very few moments how- 
ever, looking like a little " fighting-chicken," with 
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its feathers all ruffled, and its red comb quivering 
with anger. 

" She's the very hatefulest girl I ever knew ! " 
she exclaimed, almost choking with indignation, 
and setting down the rejected peace-offering with 
a slam upon the bureau. " What do you think 
she said ? That she wouldn't demean herself to 
wear anything that belonged to you ; and that 
you needn't be wheedling round her^ for she 
didn't choose t© have anything to do with you ! " 

Kitty stopped, unable to say more in her pas- 
sion of rage at this worst insult of all to her favor- 
ite sister ; but Ruth was not angry at all. Her 
lip curled for an instant with a little delicate scorn, 
but her looks became grave and gentle again im- 
mediately. 

" Never mind, dear," she said, Very quietly. 
" I am sorry Julia chooses to be so unkind ; but 
we have done our duty, at any rate, and now we 
must just let her take her own time to come to 
her senses. She'll get over all this before long, 
I fancy." 

How soon, or by what means, Rutli little 
imagined when she spoke so calmly. 

Julia went off in the high triumph of pride and 
beauty, accompanied to the carriage by an escort 
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of admiring servants and children ; and it is to be 
supposed she found the party as delightful as she 
had anticipated, for the gray dawn was already 
breaking in the east, when Ruth, whom many 
sober thoughts had served to keep wakeful, heard 
the sound of the returning wheels rolling up the 
drive. No one expected to find the " belle of the 
evening *' ready for breakfast next morning ; but 
when, in reply to Minty's knock at her door 
at ten o'clock, the answer came that she was not 
up, and did not wish any breakfast, some concern 
was felt, lest too much dancing had made her ill. 
No one, however, thought it best to disturb her 
again, and Ruth was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment, when, as she chanced to be alone in her 
room about noon, the door was cautiously opened, 
and Julia, looking like a ghost, so pale and hol- 
low-eyed, and still in her white night-dress, ap- 
peared suddenly before her. She gave a hurried, 
fearful glance around her, asked, in a hoarse whis- 
per, " Are you alone ? " and then, seeing that no 
one else was present, hastily turned the key in 
the lock, and seated herself, with a look of sullen 
desperation, on the side of the bed. 

" I don't wonder you look so astonished to see 
me here in this way, Ruth," she said, in a hard, 
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ungracious tone. "I am astonished at it my- 
self — but I can't help it — it is just my luck 
always! I am the most unfortunate, hardly- 
used girl in the world. If I only had your good 
luck! Why couldn't aunt Emily have taken a 
fancy to me? Then I wouldn't have been in the 
trouble I'm in now — or at least I could get out 
of it." 

Ruth did not think it worth while to say just 
then that she did not believe in luck^ and that she 
thought people's destiny was very much in their 
own hands. She felt sorry to see her sister in 
such evident distress, and every remnant of anger 
vanished before the spectacle of her grief and 
humiliation. 

" If you will tell me your trouble, Julia, and / 
can be of any use to help you out of it, you know 
I will do so most gladly," she said, gently and 
gravely. 

" No, I didn't know it," said Julia, still in that ^ 
hard, sullen voice. "I suppose it would only 
serve me r'ght if you refused to do anything for 
me after the way I've treated you. But it's pretty 
hard to see a stranger, as one might say, coming 
into the house and being all of a sudden set up 
on a pinnacle by father and mother both. How- 
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iever, I don't deny that I have treated you badly, 
but I am well punished by having to come to you 
for help. I wouldn't do it if I knew where else 
in the world to go. I dare not ask my father." 

Ruth turned quite pale with apprehension. 
Could her sister have done anything so very 
wrong? 

" Never mind about anjrthing in the past," she 
said. " Only tell me, Julia, what is the trouble, 
and how I can help you, and you will find I 
do not consider myself a stranger, but a sister. 
Speak, I beg of you." 

" O, it is nothing so terrible — only exceedingly 
unfortunate," said Julia, in an aggrieved tone. " I 
suppose mamma would almost break her heart 
about it, however. Do you remember an enam- 
elled brooch she had — a green leaf with a stem 
of gold, and three dew-drops of pearl ? You must 
have seen it often before you went away." 

" O, yes ; I remember it perfectly. It was 
papa's wedding gift to mamma ; and such a love- 
ly brooch. I have seen many that I suppose were 
costlier, but never one I liked so well. I hope 
nothing has happened to that^ Julia ? " 

" Yes, that is just it ; something has^' said Ju- 
lia, with a dark, downcast look. " I have no hand* 
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some brooch of my own, and that one matched 
the dress I wore last night so beautifully, and I 
didn't think mamma would mind if she knew I 
was going to a large party ; and so — so I went to 
her drawer — my key fits it — and took it out, and 
wore it." 

" And it got lost ! But it may be found yet, 
Julia. When did you miss it ? Why don't you 
drive over to Mrs. Falconer's at once, and make 
a search ? " 

But Julia broke in upon Ruth's eager question- 
ings. 

" No, it did not get lost," she said, opening a 
hand which she had kept tightly closed till now. 
" But it got loosened from my dress, — they 
romped so in the cotillon, — and that great awk- 
ward Tom Rushleigh put his elephant's foot 
upon it — and see ! it is crushed out of all shape, 
the enamel cracked, and the two largest pearls 
shivered to atoms." 

She held it out, and Ruth took it with a look 
of consternation and distress. 

" O, Julia," she said. " How sorry I am I 
Poor mamma — she would scarcely trust herself 
to wear it, you know, she valued it so highly. 
O, how could you ? " 
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" Well, there, you needn't begin to lecture ! " 
said Julia, impatiently. " I feel quite badly 
enough already. I only wish mamma had taken 
it away with her, and then I should not have been 
tempted. Or else, if she thinks it is too gay for 
her to wear nowadays, why didn't she give it to 
me outright?" 

" Papa's wedding gift I " exclaimed Ruth, quite 
shocked. 

" Well, what of that ? to her own daughter ! " 
retorted Julia. " But that's neither here nor 
there. I suppose she'd feel juist as badly about it, 
no matter whether it belonged to her or me. 
The question is, what is to be done.? I never can 
let her see it in this way. I think it can be re- 
paired so as to look exactly as it did before ; and 
I have a friend in Baltimore to whom I could 
send it to be done ; but where is the money to 
come from? I suppose it would cost, at least, 
fifteen dollars. I remember hearing mamma say 
the brooch cost twenty-five when it was new, 
long ago, when things were cheap. But then 
all the gold is here, and one of the pearls. I am 
sure fifteen dollars would be enough ; but I never 
had so much money of my own in my life, and I 
emptied my purse yesterday to buy flowers for 
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my hair. I wish I had never gone to tlie misera- 
ble party ! " ^ 

She burst into a passion of excited and desperate 
weeping, and Ruth hastened to suggest relief. 

" If money is all that is wanting, I think I cari 
manage that," she said. " I Rave already ten 
dollars in my desk, and I know papa will will* 
ingly advance my next month's allowance, if I 
ask him ; so — " 

But Julia interrupted her almost fiercely. 

" Papa ! '* she cried. " But papa must not 
know a word about it, I tell you I He would be 
very, very angry ; he would never let you pay for 
it; and the having to spend so much money 
through my doing wrong, would only .make him 
readier to find fault with me than ever. No ; if 
you help me at all, you must do it secretly, and 
all yourself. I heard Kitty say — " 

She stopped, reddened, and looked so embar- 
rassed that Ruth had to come to her assistance. 

"You heard Kitty say what?" she asked, 
kindly. 

•*' That you had a — a gold piece, which you 
kept put away by itself in a little box. I tliought 
— I thought, perhaps — " 

She burst into tears again, and Ruth, whose 
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face had shadowed over at the first mention of 
this special money, brightened again at once with 
the pleasure of being able to relieve distress, at 
whatever cost to herself. 

" It is true," she said, cheerily. " It is a gold 
half-eagle my aunt tied round my neck with a 
ribbon, the very first week I was with her, and 
said that if I ever got lost, or met with any ac*- 
cident, there would be something to pay some 
one for bringing me home. I have kept it for a 
sort of pocket-piece ever since, and got rather 
attached to it : but never mind ; you shall have it, 
Julia. Only I wish — " 

" Wish what?" said her sister, lifting her face, 
still streaming with tears, which, however, were 
no longer of despair, but of infinite relief. " I'm 
sure I ought to be willing to comply with any 
wish of yours, if I only can. I never can re- 
pay you for what you are doing for me ; but I 
will work for you — embroider — or anything 
you like." 

" My dear Julia," said Ruth, hurt at finding 
herself so misapprehended, " I don't want you to 
repay me — or ever to think of it as an obliga- 
tion. I am only too glad to be able to help you ; 
and if — if you only would believe that I want to 
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be a true and loving sister to you, and to all of 
you, it would be all I could wish for myself." 

She dashed away the tears which would spring 
up from her sensitive heart, so often and so un- 
deservedly wounded, and went on. 

" But what I wanted to say is, that I do think 
you had better tell mamma about this. Even if 
the brooch comes back mended so that she would 
never suspect anything had happened to it, I 
would tell her. I won't ask you to promise, but I 
know you will feel so much better if you are open 
and frank about it, and don't have to carry a se- 
cret on your mind I " 

Julia looked disconcerted. " I don't see tlie use 
of worrying mamma," she said : " she will never 
feel the same about the brooch after she knows 
it has been broken. But I will think it over, and 
see you about it again. I must go now, or I shall 
not be ready for dinner." 

" Not without giving me a kiss first, though ; 
you know we're going to be real sisters after 
til is," said Ruth, speaking both gayly and ten- 
derly, and coming close to make her loving peace- 
offering. 

But Julia turned away her face, and broke 
again into bitter weeping. 
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" If you knew — if you knew how meanly and 
spitefully I have acted to you, you would never be 
willing to forgive me," she sobbed., " No, I can't 
let you give me a kiss. Look at this ! and then 
you won't wish to," she added, thrusting into the 
hand of her astonished sister a square white en- 
velope, crumpled and soiled, but easily recogni- 
zable as a note of invitation. Ruth opened it 
and found, as she expected, cards for the Falcon- 
ers' party, for " Miss Ruth Lommer." 

Her heart felt a curious pang at this fresh 
proof of her sister's unjustifiable dislike towards 
her ; but she said nothing,- and Julia went on 
vehemently : — 

" I was jealous of you. I didn't want another 
sister, so near my own age, to come home to be 
in my way. I thought you would put on airs 
because you had money in your own right, and I 
meant to keep you in the background as much as 
I could. I was angry when I found cards for 
you as well as myself, and I did not tell you of 
them the evening they came just for pure vexa- 
tion, I suppose. Of course I should have given 
them to you the next morning ; but that was the 
time papa chose to set you up above us all, and I 
couldn't resist the temptation to humble you a 

H 
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little. So I hid the cards, and told the Falconers 
that you were not going out this winter on ac- 
count of your •mourning. I don't know whether 
you would have gone or not ; it is none the less 
mean in me, and if you acted in the same spirit 
towards me, you would tell everybody just what 
I have done. It is no more than I deserve." 

The poor girl, thoroughly humiliated, and full 
of bitter shame, buried her head in Ruth's pillow, 
and wept uncontrollably. Ruth, almost as much 
agitated by her exceeding pity, knelt beside her, 
and put her arm tenderly around her. 

" My dear Julia," she said, with infinite tender- 
ness, " instead of regretting all this, if it only 
gives me back a sister who, I feared, was lost, I 
shall be heartily glad of it, except for the suffer- 
ing it has cost you. Will you give me that 
pledge now, and seal it with a kiss ? " 

Julia lifted her shame-bowed head, and the 
'sisters wept upon each other's shoulders. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

MAKING HEADWAY. 

RUTH went about with a light heart the 
rest of that day : she felt almost as if a 
new sister had been given to her, and the only 
shadow that rested now over the home happi- 
ness which opened so sunnily before her was 
Maddie's persistent coldness. Maddie's temper 
was very different from Kitty's, or even from 
Julia's. She did not kindle in an instant, and 
exhaust her wrath in one fiery flash ; her anger 
was slower, deeper; and she had a cold, silent 
pride, which encased her as in a coat of mail, and 
made any attempt at conciliation almost impossi- 
ble. In vain Ruth offered her quiet courtesies at 
table and elsewhere ; in vain she put a specia^ 
pleading warmth into her good night and good 
morning ; in vain she conquered her own sense 
of injustice, and asked her cordially to come 
again into the school-room with them. A cold 
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"No, thank you," was all the answer she re- 
ceived ; and saddened, and mortified, and a little 
indignant, too, Ruth made up her mind that the 
only thing to be done was to give her anger time 

* to work out its own cure, and so left her to her 
own devices. 

Meanwhile, all was peace and harmony among 
the four other sisters. Kitty had attached her- 
self, in her eager, impulsive fashion, with a really 
sincere affection, to the sister whom she found 
always tlie same — kind while careful, fond while 
firm, and ever ready to sacrifice her own wishes 
to those of others, provided those others were 
right. Pinkie was very apt to follow the lead of 
the others ; and while she still maintained a su- 
perficial preference for Julia, who represented to 
her the ideal of beauty and elegance which it 
was her own chiefest desire to one day attain, she 
yet very readily learned to go to Ruth, " who is 
so nice, you know, and nice-looking, too, but 
will never be like Julia — O, no ! " for any ser- 

g^ice she might need, and never failed to form one 
of tlie little circle that found more sunshine in 
her genial presence than anywhere else. 

Julia's gratitude for the ready and generous 
help which had rescued her from a most unpleas- 
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ant predicament changed the whole tenor of her 
feeling about her sister. She could not fail to 
see, now that her eyes were no longer wilfully 
blinded, that there could never arise any real 
cause of envy or jealousy, with so modest, and 
gentle, and sunny-hearted a girl as Ruth ; that 
she would never seek to put herself out of her 
place ; and found really her highest happiness in 
making those happy around her. 

She began, tlien, at first, out of a wish to make 
amends for former unkindness, and by and by, 
from an appreciation of the relief from care and 
labor for herself, to invite Ruth to take part in 
her housekeeping affairs ; to resign the making 
of cake and pastry into her hands, and presently 
to fall into her old habits of late rising, of visit- 
ing, riding, and driving, at what time and for 
how long she liked, relinquishing all thought 
of dinner and supper to her sister, and content-^ 
ing herself with saying, — 

" I know you like that sort of thing, Ruth, 
while I hate it ; unless, perhaps, in a house of 
my own. And then you do it so well, you know ; 
you have such a nice way of managing old 
Aunt Crochety, and making Minty come up 
to time, that it would be a pity you shouldn't 
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have a chance to display your talents. Good by, 
dear. Keep something hot for me, please." 

Now, Ruth was an active, energetic little body, 
and did " like that sort of thing " very well ; more- 
over, thanks to aunt Emily and Martha, she 
knew as much about cooking and housekeeping 
as she did about French and fancy-work ; and 
her father took such evident comfort in a well- 
ordered table, in tidy rooms, and clear, bright 
fires, that Ruth made no protest against the 
rather exorbitant demands made on her time, 
and went cheerily about her household ways; 
her light foot and ready hand now here, now 
there, playing the part of household fairy, and 
her sunshiny smile and pleasant voice brighten- 
ing and harmonizing all who came within their 
reach. All, that is, except Maddie. The root 
of the bitterness with her was, that she had 
.arrogated to herself this very role in the family 
drama which this new-comer had so completely 
taken out of her hands. She knew that she had 
no beauty like Julia; and, moreover, she de- 
spised the role of a belle. She thought Rob rude 
and school-boyish, inclined at once to be slangy 
and foppish, and of course not at all to be de- 
pended upon, for anything really of consequence. 
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for years to come. Kitt/s pertness and flip- 
pancy constantly aroused her anger; her heed- 
lessness and untidiness excited her contempt. 
Pinkie's vanity and fine-ladyhood awakened only 
disgust in the grave mind of this austere young 
girl. She felt within herself a consciousness of 
a character so much worthier, convictions so 
much more profound, aims so much more noble, 
and purposes so much more resolved than any 
of theirs, that she took it as a matter of course 
that others would recognize her superiority, as 
she did herself, and that her position in the 
family would be that of the dignified, sensible, 
and womanly daughter, who would he readily 
admitted to the counsels of her parents ; upon 
whom reliance would be placed in every emer-- 
gency, and who would always be found worthy 
of the trust reposed in her. 

It was a worthy ambition ; and Maddie had 
energy and strengtli of purpose sufliicient to have 
made her attain to it in time ; but, unfortunately, 
she forgot the gentleness, the kindliness, and 
consideration, which are needed to complement 
these qualities. She had a sincere purpose to 
do right, and accepted unconditionally the Bible 
as the guide of her life ; but she attached more 
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importance to the law than tlie gospel, and was 
as austere, as ascetic, to herself and to others, as 
was ever stern Covenanter of old in the stormy 
times of persecution. 

Thus she came to be more feared than loved 
by tlie children of the family, and more respected 
than sympathized with by the elders. Her 
mother knew always that she might rely on 
Maddie's performing faithfully any duty that she 
undertook ; but she was never quite sure that 
the cold, severe, silent girl was not criticising, in 
her own mind, some of the very plans which 
she assisted in carrying out. And Mr. Lorrimer 
did not hesitate to say, with a laugh, that he 
never enjoyed his cigar thoroughly at his ease in 
Maddie's presence, knowing what a useless and 
injurious habit the little woman considered smok- 
ing to be. 

Still, while Maddie's disapproval, either im- 
plied or expressed, was very fieely used for the 
benefit of the family in general, her own conduct 
was so circumspect, her flilfilment of duty so 
rigid, that she herself seldom came under rebuke. 
Her partial neglect of her little brother had been 
due simply to the preference which he and Ruth 
showed for each other; and not stopping to 
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consider her general cold, and self-centied, and 
formal course in the household, she could see 
notliing but injustice in her father's reproach, 
and while scorning to resent it overtly, after Julia's 
fashion, showed really a deeper offence, a more 
implacable temper, by enshrining herself in a 
panoply of cold, silent pride, and witlidrawing 
herself altogether, and Archie as much as possi- 
ble, from the society of Ruth and her " satellites." 
In this unhappy way things went on for several 
days ; and now the time was rapidly approaching 
when Mrs. Lorrimer's brief holiday would be 
over, and mother and baby would return to 
their empty niches in the household. Ruth 
looked forward eagerly to Mrs. Lorrimer's ar- 
rival. She had been so long away from the nest 
of the mother-bosom, — like which no other 
sheltering nook can be found on earth, — that she 
longed with an almost baby-like longing for her 
mother, just because she was her motlier. She 
felt sure, too, that notwithstanding the present 
good will which existed between her and all 
except one sister, there would prove to be 
more real sympathy between her and mother 
than she should find with any of tlie others ; she 
felt as a great and anxious responsibility the 
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charge of the household, which Julia had left 
now almost entirely on her hands ; and above all, 
she wanted her mother at home for the sake of 
Archie and Maddie. 

She hoped that her mother's return would 
arouse Maddie from the sullen gloom which 
seemed so unnatural and so unhealthy for so mere 
a girl ; and she deprecated the effect of this long- 
continued cloud upon the child who had to spend 
so many hours of his little day under its chill 
shadow. 

Archie was not so bright, so sweet-tempered, 
or so obedient, as he was before his mother went 
away. Maddie, forgetting the wisdom of " milk 
for babes," had undertaken to reform whatever 
faults the little fellow possessed in quite too much 
of a hurry, and Archie — little wild colt that he 
was — had kicked in the unaccustomed harness. 

Maddie had decreed that he must always be 
put to bed at a certain hour, and left alone, 
awake, in the dark. Now, no matter how good 
a rule this may be in itself, it is not applicable to 
all temperaments, nor can it be made absolutely 
invarfable without more friction than is worth 
while. Moreover, it was a plan which his mother 
had never chosen to pursue, and naturally Archie 
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rebelled about it. Many a night Ruth's heart 
ached as she listened to the unwise contest, the 
violent struggles, the angry cries, and, by and by, 
the pitiful, frightened sobbings of the poor little 
fellow, who had been used, all his baby-life, to 
dropping off to sweet, unconscious slumber in the 
warm, dim nursery, where his mother or Minty 
sat and rocked slowly, and crooned low tender 
lullabies. 

Ruth felt that the change was too sudden and 
too bitter now ; but she dared not interfere, and 
was obliged to content herself with staying in her 
own room, which adjoined Maddie's, and sing- 
ing loud enough to assure the poor little prisoner 
that he was not quite alone, until the gradu- 
ally-ceasing sobs showed her tliat he was at last 
asleep. 

Then there were certain things which the child 
had always been allowed to eat, which were now 
tabooed ; even his father yielding the point, rather 
than contend with Maddie, upon whom the burden 
of the care of the child was laid. Many things 
which he had always been allowed to do had also 
now become forbidden pleasures : a severe surveil- 
lance was instituted as to mud spots on stockings 
and grease spots on aprons ; and, in short, the poor 
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little fellow's life was rendered a sort of purga- 
tory by the numberless new rules and restrictions 
placed upon him. 

Kitty protested vehemently, openly denounced 
Maddie as a tyrant, and secretly instigated her * 
little brother to rebel. Pinkie pouted when she 
wanted Archie for a playmate, and found him 
condemned, instead, to durance vile on a stool at 
Maddie's feet, doing penance for some fault, small 
or great ; and Ruth found it hard work to refrain 
from a serious talk with Maddie, — no matter 
how unwelcome it might be, when she saw how 
really unhappy and irritable the little fellow was 
growing to be. 

She dreaded, however, to widen the breach 
between herself and her sister, or to stir up again 
the now quiet waters in the family, and so re- 
frained, consoling herself with the thought that 
the end was at hand, and doing all that she her- 
self could do to compensate the child for Mad- 
die's strict rule. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



LIGHT AT LAST. 



A TIME came at last, however, when it was 
no longer possible to refrain from inter- 
ference. Ruth was sitting alone one afternoon 
in her room, writing a letter, when she heard a 
little step coming wearily along the hall ; and 
Archie presently appeared in the doorway, look- 
ing flushed and tired, and with an even more 
than usually unhappy expression upon his baby 
face. Ruth looked up from her writing, and her 
heart went out towards the little lonely-looking 
child. 

" Why, what is the matter with you, my pet? " 
she said, putting away her desk immediately. 
" Come here and sit in sister's lap, and tell her 
all about it." 

The child looked round in a guilty way, as 
though afraid, if he were seen, he would be for- 
bidden ; but as Maddie was nowhere visible, he 
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came in, still with that languid step, and allowed 
Ruth to take him up into her lap. 

" Why, you dear little tot ! " she said, cheerily. 
" I haven't had you on my knee for a long time 
before. We must have a jolly time now. What 
shall I do ? sing you a song, or tell you a story ? 
But tell me first where you have been, what you 
have been doing ; your shoes are quite wet, and 
your stockings too, for that matter ! '* 

Archie's face puckered up instantly, and he be- 
gan to cry. 

" Don't tell Maddie, please ! " he begged. 
" She went away and left me, and she told me 
to play on the piazza ; but I got so tired, and 
there wasn't nobody with me, and I went down 
to the brook, and I paddled; and won't you 
please get my other shoes and stockings before 
she comes? I'm so cold, and so tired ! " 

And, indeed, he seemed so far from well, that 
Ruth could not find it in her heart to say a word 
even of tenderest reproof, until she had soothed 
his half-fretful, half-frightened crying, and re- 
moved the heavy, wet shoes and stockings from 
the naughty little feet, which were quite wet, too, 
and cold as ice. 

She dried them thoroughly with a towel from 
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the stand near by, and rubbed them with her 
hands until they were warm, and the child 
himself soothed by the gentle friction. She 
wrapped a shawl about him then, and let him lie 
quietly in her arms, without saying anything to 
bring on the crying again, feeling sadly sure 
that punishment would come in due time with 
Maddie. 

It came even sooner than she expected. A 
quick, decided step moved rapidly towards her 
door, and Archie hid his face in Ruth's bosom, 
and uttered a cry of fear as Maddie's cold, severe 
face appeared, evidentiy in search of her delin- 
quent charge. 

" Archie, get down, and come to me instantly," 
she commanded, taking no notice whatever of 
her sister. 

But the child clung closely to the kind arms 
which encircled him so tenderly, and begged, 
wildly, — 

" No, no, Ruth ; don't let her take me I Please 
don't — she'll whip me I Let me stay with you, 
please, Ruth I " 

" Whip you? Why, Archie, who put such 
ideas into your head? Sister Maddie won't do 
any such tiling ; of course not. Come, now, be 
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a good child, and go to her. You know you 
have been very naughty ; but if you tell her you 
are sorry, perhaps she'll forgive you this time." 

Ruth tried to unwind the clinging arms, but the 
child only held to her more closely ; and Maddie 
said, in a cold, incisive voice, — 

" No, she will do nothing so foolish as to for- 
give him. He has both disobeyed me, and told 
me a falsehood. He deserves to be punished, 
and punished he will be. Archie, you are only 
making it worse by giving me this trouble." 

"Punished — yes, I suppose he does deserve 
that," said Ruth, looking wistfully at the child, 
who clung for refuge to her bosom. " Only he is 
so little! But what does he mean by saying 
that you will whip him, Maddie? Surely you 
wouldn't — " 

" Surely I would, and have, and shall," inter- 
rupted Maddie, haughtily. " Why should I not, 
pray? Is he not left in my care? Are you 
wiser even than Solomon ? I am prepared for 
anytiiing." 

" Never mind about me," said Ruth, disregard- 
ing the taunt. " I have not said children should 
never be whipped ; but T certainly do not think 
that so young a girl as you — you will pardon 
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me, Maddie — are the proper person to admin- 
ister such a punishment ; nor do I believe either 
his father or mother would approve of it ; es- 
pecially now, Maddie ; please don't be angry ; I 
don't want to interfere ; but indeed, I do not 
think the child is well ; his face is flushed, and 
yet he shivers so ! Put him to bed — deprive him 
of his supper — anything, only please don't think 
of whipping him to-night ! " 

Ruth spoke eagerly, pleadingly ; but Maddie 
answered her scornfully, and with indignation. 

"Archie is only shamming, and you are encour- 
aging him in it so as to undermine my authority," 
she said, with cutting severity. " But it is of 
no use on eitlier part. The child is left in my 
charge ; you have nothing to do with him, and 
when I want your advice, I will ask it Age is 
not always measured by years. Archie ! once 
more, and for the last time, will you come to me, 
or shall I go to you ? I suppose you will not 
carry your interference so far as to prevent me 
from taking bim ? " 

She waited Ruth's answer haughtily, and Ruth 
gave it gently, but with pei-fect firmness. 

" I am very sorry, Maddie," she said ; " I may 
be doing wrong, but I do not tliink I am. My 
15 
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father and mother are both away ; and I am 
older, and, I think, calmer, just now, than you. 
I fear and believe that this child is sick. I can- 
not, I will not^ give him into your hands to be 
whipped to-night." 

The young girl's voice quivered a little before 
she finished ; but she sat firm as a rock, holding 
her arms closely clasped about the child, who 
clung to her as to his mother. Maddie stood 
still in the doorway, and advanced not a step, 
but seemed the rather as if turning to stone as 
she listened. Her straight, sharply cut face 
turned gray, not white ; and her gray eyes burned 
yellow with intense passion. 

Ruth grew almost alarmed as she looked at 
her. 

"Please, Maddie, don't be so very angry!" 
she cried, and the words seemed to break the 
spell which bound the enraged girl. She deigned 
to speak no word ; she only flashed a glance of 
baleful ire upon the one who had dared to dis- 
pute her will, and turning away, vanished within 
her own door, convulsed with a spasm of silent 
fury. 

Meanwhile, poor naughty little Archie, re- 
lieved from the terror of imminent punishment, 
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put his head wearily but securely down upon 
Ruth's sheltering breast, and presently dropped 
off into slumber. His sister held the sturdy, tired 
little limbs across her knees, and watched the 
child with a mother-like love and a mother-like 
anxiety. For his sleep, though heavy, did not 
seem a comfortable or restful sleep. He would 
start suddenly, and mutter incoherent words, and 
move his hands and feet as though in pain ; his 
brow was hot, his face flushed, and his breatliing 
hurried, with now and then a long, heaving sob. 

Ruth hoped for a while tliat it was only ^- 
tigue and excitement ; and as long as the child 
slept, however restlessly, she did not become 
especially alarmed, but sat rocking him gently 
upon her knees, tliinking mournfully over the 
painful scene which had just occurred, question- 
ing herself as to whether she had done right or 
wrong, and wondering sadly if it were possible 
now that Maddie could ever be her friend. 

The tea bell rang while she sat there ; Archie 
still slept, tossing and moaning now and then 
in his sleep. He must not be waked, nor yet 
left alone, and Ruth would have liked to undress 
him, to lay him in her own bed, and remain 
watching by his side. But she did not dare do 
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this, lest Maddie should consider it as a further 
encroachment upon her rights; and yet she 
really dreaded the venturing to carry him into 
her room, readily imagining the sort of reception 
she would get. She decided, however, tliat this 
was the right thing to do ; and so, although half 
afraid that Maddie, in what she considered her 
just displeasure, would not be over gentle in her 
handling of her naughty charge, she would not 
allow herself to undress him, but took him as 
he was, and, almost staggering beneath his heavy 
weight, carried him to his sister's room. 

"I thought you would rather take care of 
Archie yourself, Maddie," she said, gently ; " he 
is asleep, and I don't think he's well enough to 
be wakened for tea — " 

" So you kindly permit me the trouble of him, 
while you take the authority for yourself," in- 
terrupted Maddie, in her cold, scornful way. 
" Very well ; I promised my mother I would 
take care of tlie child, and I like to keep my 
promises, else I would politely request you to 
take him under your own charge hereafter. As 
it is, you may leave him safely ; you need not 
fear for his life or limb ; I am, perhaps, not quite 
the monster you would make me seem to be." 
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" O, Maddie ! " said Ruth, beseechingly, and 
making a step towards her, while the quick tears 
nished to her eyes. But Maddie held the door 
open coldly, and said, " Tea will be waiting," 
in so icy a tone, that Ruth could do nothing but 
turn away and go sorrowfully down stairs. She 
made an effort, however, to conceal her feelings, 
and be as cheerful as possible, for the family 
party was very small to-night. Mr. Lorrimer had 
started for Richmond that morning to escort his 
wife home, and would be absent two days ; Rob 
had gone to pass the night with a school friend ; 
Maddie and Archie were not at table, and the 
rest would have felt rather dreary if Ruth had 
not unselfishly put aside all her own private trou- 
bles, and devoted herself to the general entertain- 
ment. 

She lighted the parlor lamp ; settled Kitty and 
Pinkie comfortably at the putting together of a 
dissected map, which she had discovered in 
one of her boxes that day ; and then, opening 
the piano, invited Julia to join her in a " good 
practice." So the evening wore away quietly 
and pleasantly. Ruth begged Julia to go into 
Maddie's room and see after Archie. She came 
back, and reported him still sleeping, tliough 
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restiess ; and presently all went to bed, though 
Ruth's solicitude about her little brother kept her 
awake long after she had lain down. 

It was almost midnight, and she was in her 
first deep sleep, when she was suddenly roused 
by a chill hand laid cautiously upon her arm. 
She started up at once, and saw a white-gowned 
figure at her side, looking pale and ghostly enough 
in the darkness, but easily recognizable as Maddie. 

" Don't make a noise — it's only I," the girl 
said. " I am very much alarmed about Archie. 
I am afraid he is very sick. I want you to come 
and look at him, but I don't want a fuss of Kitty 
and Pinkie, or even Julia. She's never of any 
account in sickness." 

" I will be with you in a second," said Ruth, 
springing noiselessly out of bed, thrusting her 
feet into her slippers, and snatching a shawl 
which hung near. In another instant she was 
standing by the bed where her baby brother lay 
tossing to and fro in agony, choking, gasping for 
breath, burning with fever, and yet struggling 
constantly with a hoarse, stifling cough, which 
seemed as though it must smother him. 

"My little darling — my little darling !" cried 
Ruth, almost heart-broken with fear and grief, 
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as she saw the danger in which the child lay. 
" O, Maddie, if papa and mamma were only at 
home ! " 

" But they are not," said Maddie, in a voice 
made stern by repressed emotion. " And neither 
is Rob, and the nearest doctor is ^ve miles away ; 
the child would die before he could get here. 
We have no near neighbors, and there is not a 
soul in the house, not even old Rose, unless it is 
you^ who would know what to do." 

A sort, of spasm checked Maddie's speech, and 
she and Ruth stood for a moment in silent de- 
spair. The sharp, hoarse, rattling cough again 
convulsed the little sufferer; he threw back his 
head, and fixed his eyes in agonized pleading 
upon their terrified faces. 

It seemed as if Ruth's anguish whetted all her 
faculties in that supreme moment : a light flashed 
across her face. 

" It is croups Maddie ! " she exclaimed, almost 
joyously. " I saw a child have it in our house 
in Florida. No one but aunt Emily knew what 
to do ; its mother was beside herself with fright ; 
and aunt Emily called me to wait upon her. I 
remember everything she did. I will be back in 
one instant." 
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She flew into her own room ; tore out of her 
trunk a little case of homoeopathic remedies, which 
Miss Lorrimer had ranked almost next her Bible 
in importance ; selected the aconite and sulphur 
with lingers wild with haste, yet forcibly made 
steady as she carefully measured the drops in 
water ; snatched a bottle of glycerine which stood 
on her bureau ; and flew back, noiselessly, but 
swiflly as a bird, into the room of sickness. 

" Archie take a drink from sister — won't he?" 
she said so gently, holding the glass of aconite to 
his fevered lips, that the child had no suspicion 
of medicine, and drank at once with feverish 
eagerness. 

"Thank Heaven, it cannot be so very bad 
yet, or he could not swallow even so well as 
that," said Ruth, ferventl3\ " And now Archie 
will let sister rub his poor little throat, so it won't 
ache so badly. Maddie, pour some of that glyce- 
rine into my hand, please ; there, darling, sister 
won't hurt him ; no, indeed ; she will send the 
ugly pain away ; there, there, my pet." 

And so, coaxing him with every kind of en- 
dearing tenderness, she succeeded in bathing his 
throat and chest thoroughly with the emollient 
oil ; and the suffering child, seeming to feel a 
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Strange confidence in her as his nearest friend, 
permitted her to do what she would. 

" Now, Maddie," she said, presently, " will 
you please go and wake Minty and Julia ; Julia 
ought to be told, you know. And tell Minty to 
rouse John at once, and send him off, on Flight, 
for the doctor. Ask him to stop on the way, and 
beg Mrs. Allen to come over : she has little chil- 
dren ; she must know something about their ail- 
ments. Then let Minty make a fire and get some 
hot water as soon as possible ; the little stove in 
the nursery lights in a flash. Put this shawl 
round you — I will get another ; and dotiH look 
so white, dear! Please God, mother's boy 
shan't die while she is away ! " 

Maddie's features were constricted again with 
that strange dumb agony. She said no word of 
reply, but went at once to obey Ruth's orders, 
never dreaming of a question of authority now; 
and Ruth remained alone by the side of the little 
sufferer, watching in almost equal anguish his 
agonizing struggles with the cough which racked 
his baby frame, and threatened to stifle the breath 
of his young life. 

Again she placed the healing draught to his 
parched lips ; again anointed the laboring breast 
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with soothing oils. The hot water was procured 
and brought with almost incredible despatch, the 
little limbs placed in it, and at last, as the hearts 
of the young nurses seemed almost giving way 
beneath the stress of their terrible suspense, a 
gentle perspiration began to suffuse itself over the 
poor little fevered body ; the hoarse, harsh cough 
ceased to convulse the stifled bosom ; the breath 
came more easily ; the childish eyes ceased their 
wild, frightened rolling ; the tired lids dropped. 
Archie was asleep — and safe. 

"Thank God — O, thank God!" burst from 
Ruth's pale lips, as she watched the slumbering 
boy for one breathless moment, and felt sure that 
this was real saving sleep. 

" O, Maddie ! " she whispered, and turned to 
throw her arms about the sister whose heart, she 
knew, had been racked like her own. But Mad- 
die had sunk upon her knees in a dark and distant 
corner, and it was Julia who stood near her at the 
side of the bed. 

"You think he is over it now? there is no 
more danger?" she asked, and Ruth said, fer- 
vently, — 

" I cannot tell. I think not. God is so good ! " 

" Then I shall go back to bed, unless you want 
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me for anything," said Julia. " I will do any- 
thing in the world if I am needed ; but if not, I 
suppose the fewer in the room the better." 

" O, yes ; go back to bed, dear," said Ruth, to 
whom all seemed naturally to look for directions. 
" You shall be called if there is any change ; but 
I do not believe there will be. I do believe 
God has spared us this terrible blow. O, Julia, 
only think of mamma ! " 

"Yes, but it is all over now," said Julia. 
" I am so glad you are here at home, Ruth ! 
Good night," and she went softly away, to renew 
her interrupted slumbers. 

Minty lay down on the floor in Ruth's room, to 
be at hand if she should be needed again ; and 
once more all was quiet in the suddenly-dis- 
turbed household. 

The sick child slumbered on ; Ruth sat by his 
side, watching anxiously his flushed cheeks and 
still troubled breathing ; Maddie bowed silently 
in her shadowy comer ; and so the solemn hours 
of night wore on. 

Ruth knew much of the struggle that was go- 
ing on without sign or sound in her sister's soul, 
and she respected her chosen silence. But her 
own heart grew too full by and by for this. She 
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could endure no longer this forced calmness, 
which she knew was simply a speechless agony, 
and she broke the painful stillness herself. She 
got up and went noiselessly to the spot where her 
sister sat — on the floor, with her face buried 
in her hands. 

" Maddie," she said, in a low, tender voice ; 
*' Maddie, my own sister, cannot we two thank 
God together for the great mercy He has shown 
us to-night?'* 

" I have no right to thank Him," answered the 
girl, in a dull, hoarse tone. " It was through my 
carelessness in leaving Archie alone that he got 
sick ; and then — and then / was going to pun- 
ish him for it ! If he were to die to-night, it 
would be I who had killed him. You know it ! 
Tou have saved his life — you can approach God 
— I cannot ! " 

" Why, Maddie I my own dear, dear, sister ! " 
said Ruth, sinking down by her side, and almost 
forcibly putting her arms round the cold, rigid fig- 
ure. " How difierent your feeling about God is 
from mine ! Maddie, he is a tender, loving Father ; 
and even if you had done what you accuse your- 
self of. He would be ready to forgive you as soon 
as you asked Him. But you are wrong — wild 
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— to think of yourself so in connection with our 
poor little brother. Who could have given more 
time, more care, to him than you have? Who 
is more conscientious about everything, even if 
mistaken, sometimes, as all of us are? Do I not 
know that when you left him tliis afternoon, it was 
to go to carry food to that poor old sick negro, 
whom you have taken under your charge ? Mad- 
die, don't reproach yourself uselessly ; you know 
you have tried^ and meant to be a good, faitliful 
Christian, and God knows it too." 

" He knows that I have been a miserable Phar- 
isee — a proud, stubborn, self-righteous fool ! " 
interrupted Maddie, in a tone of bitterest self- 
disgust. 

" Not quite that, I think, Maddie," said Ruth, 
getting the cold hands into hers, and speaking 
with infinite tenderness. 

" But we won't talk of those tilings now, dear ; 
you are too excited to be just to yourself; and, 
besides, you will make yourself ill. Your hands 
are like ice, and you are shivering with cold. 
Let me put this wrapper on you, and come and 
sit with me by Archie's side, and let us think of 
only one blessed thing to-night, Maddie. God 
has given our little brother back to us and us 
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two sisters to each other at last. See, Maddie, 
the day is breaking in the east! And see, Ar- 
chie sleeps as sweetly as a baby in its mother's 
arms! Maddie, surely nothing can ever come 
again between you and me after such a night as 
this." 

The deep fountains of the cold, proud girl's 
heart were all broken up now. She fell upon 
her sister's neck and wept — tears not bitter 
and burning, but wholesome, cleansing, humble 
tears, which purified and eased her aching heart. 

" O, Ruth," she sobbed, " I believe God has 
sent you to be His own good angel amongst us 
all. If you could only teach me to be like you in 
act as well as in word ! " 

A sudden movement in the bed startled them. 
Archie opened wide his great blue eyes, languid, 
but clear. 

" See — the sun ! " he said. 
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